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PREFACE 



This volume is designed to help, in a very definite and 
practical way, every young man who is ready to get into 
business and wants to get started right. 

The man who is starting his business career must 
realize that his first job is getting a job and should handle 
it with the same systematic and businesslike energy he in- 
tends to exert in his regular position. He is a salesman 
and must plan and carry out a practical sales campaign. 
He must analyze his product — ^himself. He must study 
his market — ^the business field. He must develop the 
medium through which the two can be brought together — 
and it is in this that this book will prove of unusual value. 

This is the message of a young man who "has been 
through the mill" to other young men who are about to 
go through. The author's experience has taught him the 
most effective methods to adopt in hunting a job. He ex- 
plains them in detail in this book. 

For advice and assistance in the investigations re- 
quired, in checking the teachings of personal experience, 
the author has been particularly indebted to Henry Farson 
of the National Employment Exchange, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, as well as to the large number of his 
personal friends who have generously supplied data from 
their own experience. 

There is a "right job" for every ambitious and ener- 
getic young man in this country, but that job is not always 
easy to find. The author has aimed to give very real and 
practical aid in this important search. If a number of 
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PREFACE 



young men are enabled through this work to conduct that 
search successfully and, by getting the jobs they want, to 
realize the highest possibilities within them, the object of 
this little book will have been accomplished. 



Norman G. Shidle 



New York City, 
September i, 1921. 
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FINDING YOUR JOB 

PART I 

APPROACHING THE PROBLEM 



CHAPTER I 

THE BUSINESS OF GETTING A JOB 

A Business Operation 

Getting a job is a business operation in itself. Re- 
gardless of the type of work in which you choose to make 
your living, you must be enough of a business man to 
successfully put through this first business operation. To 
do so involves the specific application of a few general 
business fundamentals, especially those factors relating 
to effective salesmanship. A little careful study, added 
to some intelligent thinking on your own part, will enable 
you to market your services quickly and profitably. 

As in any part of the field of business enterprise, get- 
ting a job requires that you analyze the various factors 
involved, plan your methods of procedure, and carry out 
those plans enthusiastically and efficiently. The necessity 
for this preliminary work may delay your actual start by 
a few hours, but it will hasten by many days the success- 
ful completion of your search. 

Mental Attitude in Approach 

Recognizing your search for a position as a common 
type of business transaction, your mental attitude will be 
such as to contribute definitely to your success. 

When you make application for a position, you have 
no need to feel "humble" in any sense. Uriah Heep has no 
place in the modem American business world. The em- 
ployer who has the position vacant is in need of certain 
services; if you can render those services in a satisfac- 
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4 APPROACHING THE PROBLEM 

tory manner, both yourself and the employer are bene- 
fited. 

There is every reason to start out seeking even your 
first job with head up and eyes straight ahead. You are 
going out to offer your services at a reasonable price, to 
make a fair and honest business transaction with another 
man who needs those services. There ought to be nothing 
unpleasant in such an enterprise. 

Use Your Own Efforts 

The help of friends and relatives should not be ignored 
when you begin to seek a position, but such persons should 
not be relied upon as the main source of a job. Emphasis 
may well be laid on this point, since the majority of 
young men looking for their first job seem to think that all 
the looking can be done from the front porch of their 
parents' home, with only casual effort on their part. 

The work which you do is much more than the source 
of your income; it is the thing which occupies a large part 
of your waking hours, and certainly you must enjoy those 
hours if you are to get anything like the best out of life. 
You must enjoy your job. 

You are likely to do that to the fullest when you get 
that job through your own efforts, for then you know that 
you deserve the chance you have obtained, that any ad- 
vancement you may make is the result of your own ability, 
and that you are worthy of it. Most persons enjoy a 
thing much more if they get it through their own vigorous 
efforts than if it is handed to them on a silver platter 
through the kindness of others. It is well to realize, 
also, at the outset, that if the job is such that an employer 
takes you in merely out of the kindness of his heart and 
tries to "find something for you to do" you are foolish to 
accept. Such a job has no possibilities. 
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The Initiation into Business 

There are certain experiences in life through which 
everyone must pass for himself. There is but one way 
to get into a college fraternity, or into a lodge of a fra- 
ternal order ; that is to be initiated. It is possible at pres- 
ent to go to Europe only by crossing the ocean. Everyone 
who would visit the "old country," rich and poor alike, 
must get aboard a ship and cross the water. 

So it is with getting a job. You must do it for your- 
self. Your way in business will be easier and your reward 
greater if you go through the not unpleasant and very 
interesting initiation of getting your own job. 

Sane Optimism 

To get your own job successfully you hiust be charged 
with a fundamental optimism, a deep-down assurance that 
the right place is waiting for you and that you are certain 
to find a suitable market for your services, whatever they 
may be. The right place may sometimes seem difficult to 
find, but the search should not stop until you have found 
it. Optimism is necessary, and it is fundamental. Only, 
it must be a sane optimism which recognizes that the way 
to achievement is through energetic work and determined 
pursuit of the desired object. 

If you can "sell" yourself on the sane optimism 
idea, it will mean dollars and cents in your pockets. You 
will not feel urged overstrongly to take the first position 
offered without considering its defects as well as its merits. 
You want more than a position ; you want a good position. 
Only under exceptional circumstances will it pay you to 
grab at a position simply for fear of failure in finding 
another offer. 

Your ability to refuse unsatisfactory offers and to con- 
tinue your search will vary, of course, with your immedi- 
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ate financial status, general business conditions, and other 
similar factors. You may be so situated financially for 
the time as to find it necessary to accept almost any em- 
ployment which will give you money. But, having ac- 
cepted a position under such circumstances, begin immedi- 
ately to continue your search for the right job in the spare 
time you have available. You cannot afford to remain in 
a "blind-alley" job a moment longer than compelled to by 
necessity. 

The Tendency to Take the Easiest Way 

A specific instance of what not to do is offered by the 
experience of a recent college graduate. 

This young nian was one of the "big men" in his 
class at college. He had an excellent personality and 
marked ability in several lines of work. Upon being 
graduated he took a position, temporarily, with a financial 
firm in which his father was influential. The position paid 
a low salary, but it allowed him to be with his parents and 
near his college friends. It was a line of work in which 
he had little interest and no ambitions. It offered no 
opportunities for advancement or development. But it 
offered immediate comforts, so he took it — ^temporarily. 

Ever since that time scarcely a month has gone by dur- 
ing which he has not said to one of his friends, "I'm going 
to get out of here. Let me know if you hear of anything, 
etc." He constantly talks about getting out, but has 
never put forth any definite, planned, intelligent eflFort to 
find himself a real position. 

In the meantime he is growing older and wasting 
precious years which should be years of development. He 
still has the same job, the same comforts, and the same 
narrow life. Sheer inertia is keeping this really brilliant 
young fellow in his rut. 
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The story is told because it is typical rather than ex- 
ceptional. Such cases can be multiplied from the experi- 
ence of nearly ev^ry reader. The reason for them lies in 
one of the imfortunate tendencies of human nature — ^the 
tendency to take the easiest way. This tendency must be 
overcome or the practical methods outlined in the follow- 
ing pages cannot be applied successfully. 

A Spendthrift Loan 

One other consideration should be kept in mind also. 
The immediate wages offered in a blind-alley job should 
not blind you to its undesirability. The young man who 
accepts a better paying position for which he is not fitted, 
when it is offered to him by some well-intentioned friend 
or relative, is like the incompetent who accepts what Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig calls "spendthrift loans." He bor- 
rows a comparatively large amount of present cash, only 
to find some years later that he has been called on to pay 
a terrifically high rate of interest. Though he starts with 
a "good" salary, he ends up with one that is comparatively 
small, and in the meantime has lost three-fourths of the 
greatest joy in life — ^the joy of accomplishment. 

He "borrows" lavishly simply to fill a present want 
for money, instead of satisfying himself for the time be- 
ing with the smaller salary which could be obtained in the 
vocation for which he is fitted. 

Provided starvation is not staring you in the face, you 
should not accept a position unless you know why you 
do it. Life is too short to spend any of it doing work 
merely for wages. Every day must be crammed full of 
accomplishment, or preparation for accomplishment, if you 
are to fulfil your best possibilities. 

No first job is the right job unless in some way it is 
a preparation for a later accomplishment, either in a par- 
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ticular organization or in a specific line of work. And no 
job which is not the right job, at least temporarily, is 
worth taking. 

Requisites in Searching for Work 

Enthusiasm and energy are prime requisites for the 
young man in search of the right job. On such a foun- 
dation must be built intelligent methods of seeking. The 
latter may be obtained from the knowledge and experi- 
ence of someone else ; the former must come from within 
the man himself. 

Pleasant Features of the Search 

One valuable phase of getting this first job many are 
too nervous or too busy to recognize. It is the excellent 
opportunity to learn something about men, company re- 
ception rooms, the appearance of offices to the casual visi- 
tor, the actions of minor employees in various firms, etc. 
There are so many interesting things to see and so many 
interesting experiences awaiting the applicant for a posi- 
tion that, if you get a job at the first place you apply, you 
are almost to be regarded as unfortunate. 

The knowledge gained through going about from one 
company to another, or through corresponding with them, 
is almost certain to bring out points which will be of dis- 
tinct advantage to you after you have finally obtained a 
position. At any rate, the experience of getting a job for 
yourself holds possibilities of real enjoyment. It should 
be looked forward to, not with anxiety or aversion, but 
with pleasure, enthusiasm, and determination. Just as a 
man enjoys his work after he has obtained a job, so he can, 
by a proper interpretation of his mission, thoroughly en- 
joy the time spent in his temporary business of seeking the 
right job. 



CHAPTER II 

TAKING AIM 

Your Objective 

The following letter was received recently by a New 
York banker from a young friend who wanted a job : 

A short time ago the firm for which I have been working got 
into financial difficulties and as a result I am looking for a posi- 
tion. I thought that you might run across something in New 
York that would suit me, so I am writing to let you know that I 
am in the market 

The main thing that I want is a place that will give me a 
permanent position and an opportunity for advancement. As you 
knpw, I have had two years of engineering work in college, but 
I don't really know whether or not I care to go on with engineer- 
ing work. 

I don't care what the salary is to start with and I am willing 
to work good and hard. I have had but little experience, but 
honestly' feel that I can handle any job that is put up to me. I do 
not care so much about the line of work ; I want a chance to make 
good and am sure that I can get away with almost any job which 
offers the possibilities that I desire. 

At first glance this may not seem to be a bad letter. 
Certainly the writer exhibits some very desirable qualities. 
He is confident, vigorous, and willing to work hard. He 
does not expect a large salary until he has proved his 
worth. 

But he lacks one quality fundamentally necessary for 
success. He lacks an accurate vision of his objective. 
He is shooting wildly into the air. He has not deter- 
mined, even in a general way, the line of work for which 
he considers himself qualified. He has failed to take aim. 

9 



10 APPROACHING THE PROBLEM 

Under such circumstances, nothing but blind chance could 
throw him into the right job. A more definite idea con- 
cerning aims and ambitions is essential. 

Writing as far back as 1880 on the subject of choosing 
a vocation, William Mathews said : "To no other cause, 
perhaps, is failure in life so frequently to be traced as 
to a mistaken calling. . . . And yet what trifles, light as 
air, often decide a young man's calling, leading one to 
choose that for which nature designed him, another to 
choose the very one for which he has the least aptitude." 

It is neither necessary nor desirable that you narrow 
your choice to a small branch of a general line of work. 
Such procedure would reduce the ntunber of possible jobs 
so greatly as to render your task very difficult, or perhaps 
impossible. You should determine within definite limits, 
however, the general field in which you desire to work 
and then cover all branches of that field in your seairch 
for a job. 

Viewing the Field 

Discovering the general field for which yoti are best 
adapted need not be a difficult or lengthy task. You may 
well begin by analyzing certain broad features of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Concerning a given vocation, for 
instance, you might well inquire : 

1. Whether it involves mainly selling work, clerical 

work of some sort, or some more special activity 
in production or investigation. 

2. Whether it would require you to work chiefly in- 

doors or outdoors — ^whether it is office work or 
would call' for considerable traveling. 

3. Whether success is likely to depend chiefly upon 

steadiness and detail accuracy, or primarily upon 
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qualities of initiative, imagination, and vigor of 
personality' 

4. Whether you would be brought into contact with a 

number of persons outside of your own company, 
or whether your work could be accomplished 
largely without personal contact. 

5. What standing the vocation has in the community ; 

what sort of people you are likely to associate 
with. 

These are merely suggestive of a few general things 
you will want to know about a vocation in judging whether 
or not you are suited to it. Other queries of a similar 
nature will occur to you, once you have begun to analyze 
the problem in this manner. 

There are sure to be a few vocations concerning which 
you know or have heard something. A practical way of 
determining what kind of work is the best for you is to 
apply your tests and analysis first to those callings about 
which you already have some knowledge. Thto, if you do 
not find yoiu"self suited for success in any one of these, 
broaden your field of analysis to include other vocations 
not already familiar. 

Then there are more specific and detailed factors to 
be considered as you get further into your analysis. The 
following list will suggest some of the most important of 
these: 

1. Nature of work. 

2. Physical requirements. 

3. Mental attributes desirable. 

4. Starting point for you. 

5. Highest position to which you may reasonably 

aspire. 

6. Training required for start. 
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7. Training required for advancement. 

8. How far can you hope to advance with your pres- 

ent education? 

9. Initial rate of pay. 

10. Average pay of those who have been in vocation 

for five years ; for ten years. 

11. What percentage of those entering this profession 

become "successful men" as judged by your 
standards of success? 

12. Opportunity for outside study to fit yourself for 

further advancement than would be permitted 
by the conditions of your present educational 
limitations. 

13. Is the vocation overcrowded? 

14. Is it a growing or a decadent business or voca- 

tion? 



Analysis 

To illustrate how these general factors may be applied 
practically, a specific example may be examined. It is evi- 
dent at once, of course, that you will not be able in every 
instance to find the exact answer to every query ; in many 
cases you may get no answer at all. The full list, however, 
suggests lines of inquiry and will serve as a practical guide 
in making an analysis. Here is the restUt. of an analysis 
recently made along these lines by a young man consider- 
ing banking as a vocation : 

That the field of banking offers certain very wide iK>ssibilities 
for development is evidenced by the great success achieved by 
numerous men in that line of work. The starting point for me as 
a yoxmg man without previous experience is rather low. It will 
probably be necessary for me to start to work for a very small 
salary. 

&cperience shows that advancement in banking is a very 
slow process, much slower than in many other fields. As a rule you 
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move upward only as the whole 'line" above you moves. On the 
other hand, hard work over a long period of years is almost 
certain to insure advancement to those who stick it out. In this 
respect the banking field probably gives more asstirance of safety 
for the future than do other more hazardous lines of work. 

The training required to start in a minor position is slight. A 
knowledge of arithmetic and the other general subjects given by 
a high school education comprises the equipment of most starters, 
although a number of college men begin at the same place. The 
work, for some years at least, is likely to be routine in character. 
Efficient performance during these years rests primarily upon 
accuracy, steadiness, close attention to details, and reliability. 
These qualities will be of more importance than personality and 
initiative. 

Promptness in getting to work and regularity of attendance are 
usually insisted upon very strongly in the banking business. Em- 
ployees in the large banks especially are closely tied down in the 
matter of hours. The rules as to tardiness, for example, are strict. 
The contact with people outside the company is almost n^ligible 
during these early years. The work is not such as to encourage 
the growth of originality or initiative. 

A small percentage of those entering the business become "suc- 
cessful men" as judged by my standards of success. This is true, 
however, of almost every vocation; it is the exceptional man 
who becomes a success. As an average man, I might reasonably 
expect to reach a position paying a comfortable salary for my- 
self and my family by the time I reached the age of forty-five or 
fifty. The chance of losing my position, however, would be rela- 
tively small so long as I performed my duties efficiently. 

The banking business is a growing one. Although extremely 
old, the changing conditions which influence its broader aspects 
tend to renew its youth everlastingly. For the man who can rise 
above the routine phases of banldng, the field for development, 
both individually and financially, is very large. The profession 
is, perhaps, slightly overcrowded, especially with average men. 
There is considerable opportunity, however, for the young man in 
banking to increase his knowledge and training outside working 
hours and to prepare himself for advancement to larger positions. 
That is, the type of education necessary to advancement in bank- 
ing, is available in many ways to the man able to devote only his 
spare time to study. 
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Where to Get Information 

Data on the points as outlined in the list given on pages 
ID and 1 1 may be obtained in various ways. You can ob- 
tain information from men already in a particular line of 
work. You can get help also from books and magazine 
articles, etc., although the literature on the subject is still 
very inadequate. Several excellent books have been pub- 
lished which analyze specific vocations in detail. 

Magazine articles describing the duties and opportuni- 
ties of a specific line of work are not very common, but 
by reference to the Readers' Guide in any library, assist- 
ance may be gained. 

A good talk with some man already in the vocation will 
be of value. In choosing those to whom to talk on such a 
subject, you will do well to include some comparatively 
young man who is getting along successfully, but who is 
still in the thick of the struggle for recognition and success. 
It is well to talk with older men, also, to get a wide view of 
a vocation as a whole. 

There are certain disadvantages, however, in confining 
yourself to the opinions of older men on such a question as 
this. Older men, successful and well known, are likely to 
have forgotten some of the difficult factors which entered 
into their progress many years before. An older man 
who is unsuccessful is likely to be soured on the vocation, 
and to regard his own lack of success as attributable to the 
business rather than to his own inabilities. 

Then, too, many men have a definite prejudice against 
their own line of work which must be discovered and ana- 
lyzed before any true value can be set upon the informa- 
tion and opinions which they give. The more you know 
about the man whose advice you ask, the better you will 
be able to weigh that advice — to sprinkle it with the proper 
number of grains of salt before adapting it. 
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You should consult enough persons connected with the 
vocation to feel reasonably sure that you have obtained a 
cross-section picture of it, making allowance in each con- 
versation for the personality and background of the man 
to whom you are talking — for details that might con- 
sciously or subconsciously influence his point of view. 

Concentrated Research 

To collect data concerning the numerous factors sug- 
gested need not consume much time. A great deal can be 
accomplished by concentrated, intensive effort. It is sur- 
prising how many of these questions concerning any defi- 
nite line of work can be answered in a few days if the 
investigator spends his spare time actually seeking the 
answers. This is true even though he approach the sub- 
ject for the first time. 

Self-Analysis 

Thus far it has been assumed that you thoroughly 
understand yourself, your desires, your aims, your strong 
and weak points, and your characteristics. In reality few 
of us do understand ourselves as thoroughly as this, un- 
less we have made a studied effort to do so. You must 
make such an effort, however, as the wise choice of a voca- 
tion necessitates reliable knowledge both of the vocation 
and of your own powers, together with a correlation of 
the data relating to each factor. 

Your own temperament, desires, and characteristics 
should determine to a large extent the type of work which 
you choose. While qualities of various kinds are valuable 
in all vocations, a predominance of certait^ qualities usually 
makes for success in any given vocation. By being per- 
fectly candid and definite with yourself, and by getting 
some candid and definite advice from a few of your 
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friends, you can soon have a fairly clear vision of which 
qualities in you stand out most favorably. 

Following is a suggestive outline which may be of 
value as indicating some of the chief things that should be 
included in your analysis, the factors which should be 
taken into consideration when deciding what manner of 
man you really are: 

1. Age 

2. Education, training, and experience 

3. Physical characteristics 

4. Personality 

5. Mental and moral characteristics; such as, initia- 

tive, capability, dependability, accuracy, prompt- 
ness, courtesy, ability to meet people, conversa- 
tional ability, analytical powers, etc. 

6. Likes and dislikes 

7. Ultimate ambition 

(a) Financial 

(b) Honorary 

(c) From standpoint of service rendered 

Advantages of Analysis 

There is a definite advantage in setting out in concrete 
array the actual facts of which you are possessed. You 
are thus enabled to visualize each fact clearly and to con- 
sider it in its relation to all the other facts. 

Fitting your own qualifications to those necessary for 
the line of work you desire to enter is not a task which 
can be performed with mechanical precision. Your pres- 
ent qualifications are not of necessity bound to be your 
permanent qualifications. There are certain lines of work, 
however, which require certain prerequisites — either edu- 
cational or physical — ^which you may not possess. In that 
case you must weigh your desire to enter that line of work 
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against the period of preparation and study necessary to 
fit you to enter it. 

Qualifications 

If you feel yourself urgendy called to some special 
field of endeavor, it will be worth your while to acquire 
the necessary qualifications, whatever they may be, in 
order to gain ultimate success. 

Suppose yoii want to be a mechanical engineer, but lack 
the requisite education. Perhaps you can get a minor posi- 
tion with an opportunity for outside study. In this case, 
the opportunity for study will definitely influence your 
choice of the jobs that offer. Your chief task is to find 
the work in which you can obtain the highest development 
of your inherent powers. 

All this is a necessary preliminary to the actual seeking 
of a position, if the position, once obtained, is to be satis- 
factory. You would not fire a gun without taking aim, 
and expect to hit the mark. You cannot start out after 
a job without knowing what you want, and expect to land 
in the right place. It is not always easy to see the exact 
objective accurately, but it is possible by the application 
of intelligent effort to direct your energies far more effec- 
tively than if guided by mere chance. Starting in the right 
direction is an important factor in determining success. 

Thinking 

In making this analysis, as well as in making a deci- 
sion which involves consideration of a number of factors, 
a few hours' hard, "honest-to-God" thinking will accom- 
plish more than many days of dilly-dallying, "talking it 
over," or waiting for something to turn up. Vigor and 
determination are essential. Unpaid bills and financial 
troubles are the only things that ever "turn up" from a 
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pursuance of the well-meaning but sadly ineffective Mr. 
Micawber's unadmirable method. 

Take the above outlines and determine what you need 
to know. Put in a few hours' conscious, vigorous effort 
in finding this out and determining your fitness for the 
line of work you have in view and the phase you think 
you would like best. 

Now you are ready to look for a job. 



CHAPTER III 

MAKING THE SEARCH DEFINITE 

Classes of Job-Seekers 

Two classes of people look for positions: those who 
already have one position, but are looking for a better one, 
and those who have no position and can devote their en- 
tire time to the search for a job. 

The latter class includes students just out of school 
or college, men who have left their previous positions for 
one reason or another before obtaining a new one, and 
all others who may be beginning work for the first time. 

If you belong to either of these classes the first thing 
to do is to "organize" yourself. Getting a job is a busi- 
ness, though a temporary one, and can be carried to suc- 
cess by means of the same efficient methods used in any 
other business. Even after determining the kind of job 
he wants, the average man usually does little more than 
"look around." The fact that many have obtained a job 
by the expenditure of no more physical or mental exertion 
than is entailed in "looking around" is no sign that they 
have obtained the best jobs, or even good ones. What- 
ever they got was due to the fickle Goddess of Chance, 
upon whom it is never safe to depend. 

A Temporary Business 

Determine once and for all that, for the time being, 
your business in life is to get a job. Then start in to make 
a success of it. You can be certain that if you lack the 
stamina and determination to make a success of this tem- 
porary business, you are not likely to make a great show- 
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ing in any real job that some kind relative may provide 
for you. But you cannot fail if you carry out enthusiasti- 
cally, intelligently, and energetically the principle and prac- 
tice outlined in this book. 

Your task must be attacked heartily and vigorously. 
Few jobs turn up on the tennis court or while one is look- 
ing for a lost golf ball. After you have started to work, 
these and other wholesome amusements have their place — 
after business hours. When you have no job, whether 
you are in financial straits or not, there is all the more 
reason for restricting amusements of all kinds to their 
proper time. 

Unless you are eithjer studying or preparing yourself 
for your life work, or are actually holding down a pro- 
ductive job, you are an economic drag on the community 
and really have no right to existence, provided you are 
physically able to work. The world owes you a living only 
when you have done something to make it your debtor. 
Get out of the barnacle class as soon as possible. 

"Office Hours" 

Most offices operate seven or eight hours a day. When 
looking for your job you should do no less. Perhaps it 
will not be apparent how seven hours a day can be intelli- 
gently and productively utilized in this task. Before you 
have reached the end of this volume you may feel that you 
need more than eight. 

Rise, then, at 7:30 a.m., bathe, dress, and breakfast as 
promptly as you would if you were going to the office. 

Provide yourself with a desk or table upon which to 
work. Procure a typewriter if possible. Place these in a 
room or part of the house where you will not be disturbed 
by other members of your household. 

When you have finished your breakfast, go to your 
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desk and begin work. Your task will probably keep you 
there until noon. It will consist of such work as reading 
and clipping advertisements from newspapers and trade 
papers, reading replies to your former letters — ^if there are 
any — ^writing your letters for the day, and planning your 
work for the afternoon. v 

It is surprising the amount of time necessary to con- 
struct and properly t)rpe a good letter of application for 
employment, especially if the writer happens to be an un- 
trained typist, as is most likely to be the case. Every letter 
must be specially constructed to fit the particular case. 
Certain paragraphs will soon be found adaptable to each 
letter you write, but usually rephrasing is necessary to 
make a perfect letter, and only a perfect letter is worth the 
2 cents required to send it. 

There will always be a temptation to use the same 
wording or phrasing as in the first letters you have written, 
because that phrasing can be copied and extra mental effort 
avoided. Do not yield to that temptation; yielding may 
be fatal. 

The whole matter of how to write a letter for employ- 
ment is discussed in Chapters XIV to XVI. It is suffi- 
cient here to emphasize the necessity for allowing the full 
amount of time necessary to do a good job. If this is 
done, it is likely that the greater part of every morning 
will be spent at your desk. Start there at any rate, and 
stay until you have finished. 

Afternoon Work 

Take your luncheon hour as usual, then begin your 
afternoon work and continue it until at least 5 p.m. This 
will probably include paying visits, either in search of a 
job or in hopes of getting a "lead." Make it your duty 
to find something to keep you busy in looking for a job 
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the entire day. Bear in mind that anything you may do 
toward that end is useful and worth while, since your time 
is not valuable for any other purpose during this period. 

It has been suggested that you spend the morning at 
your desk. Such a program is not, of course, arbitrary 
in any sense. You will suit your actions to the exigencies 
of the situation, doing each thing at the time which seems 
best in a particular instance, always, however, keeping 
occupied at the temporary business of getting a job. 

Stick To It 

This regime should be rigorously continued tmtil the 
position is landed. The chief danger in deviating from 
this program is the difficulty of holding oneself to a task ; 
the tendency to "do it tomorrow" or to "put it off for an 
hour or so" is strong in all of us. It is especially strong 
when we are responsible for results only to ourselves. 
For this reason, the business of getting a job must be car- 
ried on from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily until the desired end 
is achieved. 

The difficulty of keeping steadily at work when one is 
responsible only to oneself has been well expressed by 
the engineer-novelist William McFee, in one of his books. 
Stating that the greatest difficulty of the free-lance writer 
lies in keeping himself at work, he says, "Those people 
who work by rote . . . would certainly be somewhat stag- 
gered to find the enormous will-power involved in resisting 
the calls of the open road. There are so many subtle 
arguments in favor of abandoning the desk for just once. 
*It is such a glorious day, it is a shame to be indoors,' 'one's 
head is muggy,' *a good walk will clear the ideas,* or, 'it 
doesn't do to stick too long you know ; give it a rest.' And 
so on. We knew them all, the specious lures to idleness, 
and strangled them with a firm hand every momingj 
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The young man seeking a job is liable to the same 
temptations and must overcome them by the same rigorous 
routine. 

Get All the Offers Possible 

Not only must the effort be rigorous, but it must be 
continuous and inclusive. That is to say, it is never suffi- 
cient merely to write for one or two positions and then 
wait to get a definite reply. If that were to be done, the 
period of job-seeking might stretch out indefinitely. 
Moreover, you would never have much choice to make 
between various possibilities, since only one would be be- 
fore you at a time. 

Go after every position as though you feel that to be 
the one job in which you can do the best work. Convey 
that idea in your letter or interview. But get as many 
favorable replies as possible within a few days or a week, 
in order that you may have the privilege of choosing the 
one for which you seem the best suited. 

If every source has been investigated and every line 
followed out, you may well have fifteen or twenty appli- 
cations filed at the same time. Returns — or at least the 
certainty of no return — from all of these will come about 
the same time, and you can make a real choice. Keep on 
trying, looking for open positions and applying for them 
until you have definitely accepted one. Until then keep 
every line busy ; you can't tell which one you may need. 

There is nothing unfair to your prospective employer 
in this method. A position is never so fully described in 
an advertisement or in conversation with a third person, 
such as a representative of an employment agency, that 
you know exactly what it is. It is the employer's privilege 
to reject your application even after giving you an inter- 
view, and it is your privilege to turn his offer down in a 
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similar manner. It is perfectly fair and ethical for you 
to apply for more than one position at a time. In fact you 
must do so to protect your own interests, just as the em- 
ployer must give interviews to more than one applicant. 

Length of Search 

The period of job-seeking is one during which the 
yotmg man is likely to become more discouraged than 
usual. This is natural, but not necessary nor logical. In 
the long run most positions for which you apply and which 
you fail to get are positions for which you are not really 
suited. If you were, in 75 per cent of the cases you would 
have connected. This is the light in which failures should 
be regarded. They should not be regarded as evidence of 
your incapacity for any job, but merely your unfitness for 
that particular one. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable to finish up this temporary 
business in the shortest possible time. Financial reasons 
may necessitate the temporary acceptance of a stop-gap 
job in lieu of any that is really satisfactory. In such cases 
the search should be continued during your spare time. 
Suppose, howevdr, that one can afford to look tmtil the 
right job is found; how long, on the average, should it 
take to land the right job ? 

This question is sure to arise, and it is difficult to 
answer. In a very general way two weeks might be set 
as a lower limit and six weeks as the upper. It is possible, 
of course, by a stroke of good luck, to decrease the lower 
limit considerably. Usually, however, time must be al- 
lowed for writing letters, for receiving replies, for making 
appointments, and for consummating interviews. On this 
basis two weeks is a reasonable minimum. The maximum 
will vary, but if the methods outlined in this book are 
vigorously and continuously applied, results should be ob- 
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tained within six weeks. The writer hesitates to set this 
maximum, however, for even if some weeks more are 
necessary there may be no reason to be discouraged. 

Looking for a Different Position 

The man who already is in one position but who is 
looking for another should go about his task in the same 
manner as that already described, adapting his "self- 
organization" to his business hours. He will have to 
organize his evenings and possibly the early hours of his 
mornings in a way similar to that in which the other man 
organizes his entire day. 

The man who is already employed will probably be 
longer, on the average, in locating his new position, since 
he has less time and energy to devote to the task. Yet 
he can apply exactly the same principles and obtain the 
same results. 

Even more will-power is likely to be necessary in cases 
of this kind. The fact that a salary is being drawn from 
the present position removes some of the acute financial 
urge and renders procrastination and casual effort more 
enticing than ever. If you have decided definitely to get 
a new job and wish to obtain it within a comparatively 
short time, you will have to work conscientiously some 
three or four hours a day outside of your regular business 
hours for several weeks. 

Energy and System 

In any case, do not allow yourself to become discour- 
aged; that is fatal. Enthusiasm, confidence, vigor, vim, 
determination are essential to ultimate success, and these 
are not the children of discouragement. Continuous effort, 
freshness of mind in acting and writing, and intelligent 
Utilization of your time are essential. Much depends upon 
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this. A hap-hazard, lackadaisical, intermittent application 
of the best efforts is likely to result in dismal failure. 
Whether you can devote your entire day or only a part 
of it to seeking a job, utilize your time in a systematic, 
orderly, and consistent way. 



PART II 

WHERE AND HOW TO LOOK FOR A 

POSITION 



CHAPTER IV 

WHERE TO LOOK FIRST 

Unsystematic Search Useless 

All preliminaries having been fulfilled, you are ready 
to start the actual search for your position. You have two 
questions to decide: first, where and how to look, and 
second, how to get the position after finding it. 

Many persons as they grow older become affected with 
a peculiar faculty for misplacing articles. They never 
seem to be able to find anything. "Where are my glasses ?" 
an elderly lady will say, "Fve looked absolutely every- 
where and there isn't a sign of them." Looking "every- 
where" in such cases probably means dashing about from 
place to place without any idea of what has already been 
seen or what parts of the house are yet to be covered. A 
few minutes of careful, systematic search are likely to dis- 
cover them in some drawer or on some table, where they 
had previously been undiscovered because looking "every- 
where" had not included that particular drawer or table 
at all. 

A young man does not like to be called an old woman ; 
yet that is just what many of them are when it comes to 
looking for a job. One young man of the writer's ac- 
quaintance has been looking "everjrwhere" for a job for 
three years, but hasn't found it yet — ^and never will at his 
present rate. The task must be carried out in an orderly, 
well-planned way if success is to be achieved in the mini- 
mum time. 

29 
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Friends and Relatives 

Some places in which to look are apparent at once. 
Friends and relatives constitute the first and most obvious 
source of a job. It has been emphasized that this source 
should not be depended upon as largely as is common, 
yet it should not be neglected entirely. 

In every such case, however, guard against one de- 
cided danger. Be certain that you are being given the job 
because of your fitness for it and not merely because of 
friendship or relationship. Never take a job from a man 
who gives it to you because of family influence. The 
chances are that you will not make good, and you are al- 
most certain to lose your self-respect. When you accept 
a position from any relative have it thoroughly understood 
beforehand that you are to be promoted or fired just as 
any stranger working for the firm. Make this clear in 
the beginning if you desire to retain that independence 
of heart and spirit so necessary to ultimate achievement. 

Having this point of view, however, you should con- 
sult freely your friends and relatives as to prospective 
jobs. Let them know the kind of job for which you are 
looking, exactly what experience you have had, and your 
aims and ambitions. 

Never be ashamed of the fact that you are looking for 
a job ; be proud of it. You should never be out of work, 
of course, unless there is some good reason for it. When 
there is a good reason, your energy in seeking the right 
job is itself a source of commendation. You should be 
ashamed of yourself if, being without a position, you were 
not looking for one but were merely waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

There is a false idea abroad, unfortunately, to the effect 
that it is undignified to be looking for work. Many men 
hate to admit that they haven't a position or any definite 
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promise of getting one. That feeling is no doubt natural, 
but it should be overcome in so far as possible. The more 
people among your friends and relatives who know that 
you are looking for a position and who understand the 
sort of position that you desire, the greater your chance 
to hear of opportunities and openings. 

Friends and relatives should be considered rather as 
sources of information, perhaps, than as actual possible 
employers. In this way they can be of real advantage to 
you without putting themselves under obligations to any- 
one, and without putting you under any permanent obliga- 
tions to them aside from the normal obligations of true 
friendship. 

Business Friends 

The classification ''friends and relatives" is broad and 
will consequently bear subdivision. Among those to 
whom you would naturally turn first are successful busi- 
ness men of your acquaintance. It is likely that you will 
turn again to some of the same men whom you consulted 
concerning your choice of a vocation. The fact that you 
have previously shown an intelligent interest in a man's 
business when making a choice of your life work will be 
to your advantage when you tell that same man that you 
are looking for a position. He is likely to take a more 
active interest in helping you, as he will feel that you are 
in earnest about trying to accomplish something. 

From this class of acquaintances you should receive 
some valuable assistance. Men already in the business 
world are in a position to learn of jobs that are open, and 
to know something of the value of any position which 
may offer. Because men of this type are likely to be 
valuable sources of information and help in getting a job, 
however, do not allow yourself to rely too much upon 
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them. They are probably interested in you only in a 
casud way, and while glad to help you, cannot be expected 
to devote more than a few spare moments from time to 
time to your assistance. 

Moreover, if a position is offered you through such a 
source, do not let the opinion of your business friend 
obscure your judgment as to whether or not that is the 
right job for you. Use your own intelligence and make 
your own decision, taking into consideration, of course, 
the opinion of your friend who has had more business 
experience. 

If you belong to a church and have been associated 
with it closely enough to know the pastor personally, he 
may be able to indicate places where you may find the 
job for which you are looking. A wide-awake pastor will 
have a broad acquaintance and a larger knowledge of 
business possibilities than he is generally given credit for. 
Certainly he will be a source of excellent and intelligent 
advice. 

It is hardly fair, however, to cultivate for the first time 
the acquaintance of your church and your pastor in the 
hope of gaining from them business help. Undoubtedly 
they are of practical help on that score, but should not 
be approached from that angle. While getting the right 
job involves the utilization of every fair means to obtain 
what you want, the use of the church primarily for this 
purpose is not fair either to yourself or to the chtu*ch. 

Social Friends 

The casual social friends of a young man will be of 
but limited assistance to him in getting a job. Three 
young men of the writer's acquaintance have for two years 
relied entirely upon the method of asking their friends to 
let them know if they hear of a job, and not one of these 
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young fellows has found the right job yet. They are still 
drifting about — and asking friends to let them know if 
an)rthing turns up. Ask your friends, but don't depend 
on them very strongly. 

Teachers 

School teachers or college professors should of course 
be included tmder the classification of friends. With the 
growing development of co-operation between industry 
and the schools, the teacher or professor is constantly 
becoming a more fertile source of jobs for his pupils. 

Often teachers get requests for men of various kinds ; 
especially is this true of those teachers who make a point 
of bringing their courses and their teaching into close con- 
tact with the needs of practical business. 

The big technical schools are probably the leaders in 
this respect, some of them operating on a part-time co- 
operative basis with a number of manufacturing plants, 
thus providing for the student a course that is at once 
practical and theoretical. Where work of this kind is 
carried on extensively, as, for example, at the University 
of Cincinnati, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, or the University of 
Pittsburgh, the student is likely upon graduation to be pro- 
vided with several offers of positions without seeking 
further. The technical high schools in a number of cities 
are carrying on work of a similar nature. 

In nearly all schools, indeed, the relation between the 
school and industry is growing closer, while teachers are 
more frequently coming into actual contact with indus- 
trial firms, either through summer work or through re- 
search consultations. 

Go to your teachers and talk over with them the matter 
of getting a position. They are likely to know your 
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qualifications and understand your possibilities better than 
anyone else, and business men are beginning to value 
highly the recommendation of a teacher who has had close 
contact with the pupil for several years. 

Because the teacher does understand your abilities 
rather thoroughly, jobs which he suggests will probably 
fit you better than those suggested by almost anyone else. 
Of course, there are teachers and teachers, but in a general 
way you will do well to seek the help and accept the coun- 
sel of a chosen teacher or professor more readily and more 
extensively than is usually done. 

Former Employers 

Even if your life hitherto has been spent in school or 
college, so that you have never had a regular job, you are 
likely to have a "former employer." You have probably 
worked somewhere during the summer, either in the line 
of work you intend to follow permanently or in some 
other job, for the purpose of getting money to complete 
your education. If such is the case, you will find it of 
great advantage, psychologically as well as practically, to 
go immediately to that former employer and get the privi- 
lege of returning to him if you desire. 

It will usually be possible to do this without immedi- 
ately accepting your old position. Perhaps you already 
have that privilege, extended by him when you returned 
to. school for your last term. If you haven't, it will be 
well to go to him at once and get it. This privilege of 
returning to your former employer will aid materially in 
several ways, even though you know almost certainly that 
you would rather have some other position. 

I. It removes from your subconscious mind that 
peculiar fear of joblessness that somehow or 
other crops up even in the most confident and 
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enthusiastic persons, perhaps at a time when it 
will influence a decision to take a position that 
your better judgment tells you to refuse. 

2. You are certain, then, at the beginning of your 

search that there is one job to which you know 
that you can turn at any time and earn enough 
money to keep the wolf from the door ; you are 
not afraid that utter failure will result from 
your search. 

3. It is surprising what confidence this knowledge will 

bring throughout the entire search. That con- 
fidence will enable you to keep your head higher, 
your vision keener, your enthusiasm stronger, and 
it will consequently increase very largely your 
chances of finally landing the job you want. 

4. The man to whom you are applying for employment 

will always count it in your favor that your 
former employer thinks enough of you to take 
you back again. 

5. Most prospective employers are likely to ask for 

recommendations, as well, and your former em- 
ployer could write no more effective recommenda- 
tion than is implied in the fact that he would be 
glad to re-employ you. 

Besides these advantages, you will be given added 
courage and confidence from knowing that you have filled 
successfully the position which you held previously, 
whether or not that position was an important one. The 
sense of success behind you will influence favorably your 
thinking and acting. 

Summary of Indirect Sources 

The sources thus far mentioned may all be classified 
as indirect, that is, they are only indirectly related to the 
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job itself ; they do not usually bring you in actual contact 
with the opening for which you seek. They are all worth 
trying, however, and in the aggregate should develop a 
number of leads. 

They all rest upon the assumption that someone else 
is going to be interested enough in you to make some 
definite efforts in your behalf. The degree of interest 
will vary, of course, with the individual, but you cannot 
in any case expect anyone to be as actively interested as 
you are yourself. If you are rather indifferent in your 
search yourself, your friends are most certainly going to 
be indifferent; on the other hand, your own urgent en- 
thusiasm will probably communicate itself to them to a 
limited extent. 

It is a trite but true saying that if you want anything 
done for certain, you must do it yourself. And the state- 
ment is especially true in regard to getting a job. Many 
young men utilize to some extent all the sources thus far 
mentioned — ^and still fail to land the jobs they want. The 
reason is obvious; these indirect sources may be helpful 
and should be utilized for that reason, but they are not 
dependable. 

The use to be made of the indirect sources that have 
been inentioned is comparable to that made of the aero- 
plane during its early stages of development. Owing to 
the excellent results that might be obtained, it was used 
for carrying important messages rapidly over long dis- 
tances, but since it was just as likely to fail, more certain 
means had tp be tried at the same time. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that because these 
sources are indirect, much will still be dependent upon 
your own efforts. You will still have before you the 
necessity of selling yourself to the man who actually has 
the job open. 
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The indirect sources, then, should be utilized to the 
fullest possible extent, and every line of approach they 
develop should be energetically followed up. 

No time should be wasted sitting around waiting for 
leads to develop. To plant the seed in all the sources thus 
far recorded will not take very much actual time. Thus, 
much time will be left for you to proceed to actively 
develop leads for yourself. A little careful analysis and 
exertion will reveal innumerable leads all about you that 
require only determination, energy, and a few principles 
of practice, such as nearly anyone can acquire, to develop 
enough open positions to give you a fairly wide choice. 



CHAPTER V 

HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

A Dignified Source 

There is a dangerous fallacy abroad that it is undig- 
nified to seek a job through answering help wanted adver- 
tisements; that such "ads" are chiefly to be associated 
with office boys, domestic help, and the lower grades of 
manual labor. The cause of this fallacy is probably two- 
fold. It is due to false pride, perhaps, and sometimes 
merely to ignorance of the real content of the best help 
wanted columns. 

Help wanted advertisements, or "want ads," as they 
are more familiarily known, form probably the widest 
and best source available from which to get a job. Some 
mediums are far more worth examining than others, but 
the task of selecting and utilizing the most valuable of 
these will be fully repaid by the advantages to be gained. 
While it is obviously impossible in a brief volume to 
cover completely the various mediums carrying want ads, 
the present chapter attempts to supply concretely and in 
detail certain information concerning such ads in general 
as will be of immediate practical value. 

This phase of the subject divides itself logically into 
two parts: 

1. Discrimination between certain types of advertise- 

ments, each of which may appear in any medium. 

2. Selection of those mediums likely to be most 

helpful. 

38 
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Throughout the following discussion the advice is 
directed to the young man seeking an office, or "white- 
collar" job ; it relates solely to jobs not included under the 
term "manual labor." It is necessary to limit the discus- 
sion in some such way that it may be adequately treated 
in a volume of this size. 

Analysing the Advertisement 

It is often possible to determine rather accurately 
from an advertisement the type of firm by which it has 
been inserted. A little careful reading of want ads will 
enable you to determine readily certain ones to be avoided. 
While you should answer every advertisement which 
seems to present any chance of offering the right job, 
some cases should be apparent in which you would only 
be wasting your time and stationery by answering. 

Certain prominent typts of advertisements appear 
constantly. These may be roughly and arbitrarily classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. The chance-to-make-big-money advertisement 

2. The chance-for-experience advertisement 

3. The chance-for-advancement advertisement 

4. The social-connection advertisement 

5. The call-between-nine-and-eleven advertisement 

6. The clear, concise advertisement 
. 7. The ambiguous advertisement 



The "Big-Money" Advertisement 

Be careful of the chance-to-make-big-money advertise- 
ments, one of which is illustrated in Figtu'e i. Such an 
advertisement may not be an attempt to mislead you, but 
it is very likely to do so nevertheless. Getting a job is 
making an investment, and the get-rich-quick idea is not 
sound in either case. 
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There's Money in It 

Are you a doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant or big executive? If not, 
you probably are not making 
over $5,000 a year. 

Would you like to have that 
sort of income without spending 
years in preparation? 

The real estate business with 
this company offers you that 
opportunity. Our system of 
training inexperienced men 
brings quick results satisfactory 
to us and to the new salesman. 
A man starting in with us can 
make big money from the begin- 
ning. 

Come in and talk it over with 
me. I will be glad to explain 
the proposition fully and tell you 
if you can qualify. 



Figure i. Chance-to-Make-Big-Money Advertisement 



If an advertisement offers a large salary for small 
experience, the chances are lOO to i that there is a "nigger 
in the wood-pile" somewhere. If a firm, as advertised 
recently, is paying $ioo a week to inexperienced men with 
pleasing personality, why is not every man of your ac- 
quaintance with a "pleasing personality" pounding on the 
firm's door for an opportunity to work for it? In such 
cases, it is likely that this firm did pay one or two in- 
experienced men $too a week — for one week. Or, perhaps, 
the job is good only for a short time. 
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In brief, you will do well to pass by the advertisement 
that apparently offers to pay you a great deal more than 
you know you are worth. No sensible business man, 
running a business on a sound, economic basis, will pay 
you twice as much money as even you yourself think you 
might be worth. 

If you do answer any advertisements that you suspect 
are of this t)rpe, do so with your eyes open and your wits 
about you ; know what to expect and do not be surprised 
when the expected arrives. 

The "Experience" Advertisement 

Some positions offer valuable experience to the young 
man beginning business, in lieu of a fair salary. The 
advertisement lays particular emphasis upon the experi- 
ence to be gaified from the position. A great number 
of such advertisements are entirely sincere; the position 
does offer valuable experience for which you may advan- 
tageously forego a possibly higher salary, for the present. 

Other advertisements of this character are, however, 
inserted by firms which make a practice of getting most 
of their detail work done effectively by bright young men 
working at a very low salary. These men they keep as 
long as possible, by hopes and promises, and finally lose 
because no more substantial rewards are forthcoming. 
Then they hire more. 

Unfortunately, the law of supply and demand still 
regulates the relations between employers and employees 
to a large extent. As long as this is the case, you must 
protect yourself and frankly sell your services for what 
you honestly think they are worth. Thus, you may well 
look askance at the advertisement which lays great em- 
phasis upon experience and mentions no definite starting 
salary. Such an advertisement is likely to indicate an 
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employer who will bargain about the salary at which you 
are to start. In answering these advertisements you will 
do well to state what you consider the lowest figure at 
which you could work, even taking the experience to be 
gained into consideration ; then do not lower it. 

Personal considerations, such as age, financial con- 
dition, etc., will determine the amount of salary you can 
temporarily afford to sacrifice for experience. Experience 
is valuable, but so is life. Without getting an exalted idea 
of your own ability or value, do not sacrifice too much 
of your life for the sake of experience. The progressive, 
intelligent, modern employer will not expect you to work 
for any length of time for less money than you are worth 
to him. If you and your employer differ too strongly 
at this point, he is not the man for whom you should 
be working. Get out, and let someone else waste his time 
there. 

Judge very carefully when answering an advertise- 
ment of this type. 

The Chance-for-Advancement Advertisement 

This type of advertisement is to be considered in 
somewhat the same way as the one just discussed; that 
is, when advancement possibilities are emphasized at the 
expense of salary, you must exercise careful judgment. 
Otherwise, this advancement feature renders the adver- 
tisement more favorable than the average. 

The Social-Connection Advertisement 

It is not usually good policy to get a position which 
depends for success upon a utilization of your social 
friendships or connections. While social friendships may 
be of help to you, it is not well to answer an advertise- 
ment which specifically states that your social acquaintance 
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is one of the chief attributes upon which you must depend 
for success. 

There are men who see nothing wrong in doing this, 
even in a premeditated, cold-blooded way. To such men 
this book is not written. They appeal to the writer as 
social parasites, barnacles on the ship of social fellow- 
ship. 

The Call-Between-Nine-and-Eleven Advertisement 

When the address of the firm is given in the advertise- 
ment and a definite time is set for applying, the position 
is usually of a minor or temporary nature. 

Men wanted to solicit advertising for a special pur- 
pose during a short period, book agents, office boys, minor 
clerks, etc., are often advertised for in this way. Should 
you be looking for such a position, you will do well to 
answer very promptly, since you are sure to find others 
equally eager for the job. 

If you desire a more permanent position, your chances 
of findinst it through such an advertisement are slim. 
Nevertheless, you should answer any that look promising, 
unless your time is being more profitably utilized in some 
other phase of the important business of getting the right 
job. 

The Clear, Concise Advertisement 

A sample of this type of advertisement is shown in 
Figure 2. If all advertisements were written in similar 
manner, this chapter would be unnecessary. When such 
an advertisement pertains to your line of work, answer it 
at once without qualms or misgivings. It indicates a firm 
that knows what service it wants, how much that service 
is worth to it, and what opportimities lie ahead for the 
individual who accepts the position. It radiates frankness. 
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and that is the chief attribute you should desire in the 
firm for which you are to work. 



MAIL ORDER CATALOGUB MAN. 

Splendid opportunity awaits a liye, wide- 
awake mail order man, real selling problems 
are involved: he must be able to write flu- 
ently copy that will compel the sale of our 
goods, general wearing apparel, and to edit 
copy written by others; he must plan pa^e 
arrangement in our catalogues that will 
carry out the ideas expressed in his copy; 
if 70U believe you have the above qualifi- 
cations, write us fullv in strictest confi- 
dence, telling us all about yourself; if you 
are the exceptional man we are looking for 
your future growth will be limited only by 
your own abihty. X. M., 301 Times. 



Figure 2. A Clear, Concise Advertisement 

The Ambiguous Advertisement 

The ambiguous advertisement, a sample of which is 
shown in Figure 3, is usually the result of nothing more 
than carelessness. Some of these advertisements relate to 



MEN, office, several; preferably married; 
little work evenings. J 682 Times Down- 
town. 



Figure 3. An Ambiguous Advertisement 

excellent positions with excellent firms — ^firms which 
should know better than to write such advertisements. 

In scanning the want ad columns always pause to read 
those advertisements which are not clear at first glance. 
They should be clear, of course, but the fact that they are 
not usually has no bearing upon the excellence of the posi- 
tion offered. 
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Using the Want Ad Columns 

If you peruse thoroughly all the want ad columns 
which may be of use to you, you will find need of con- 
serving your time as much as possible. A few hints may 
be helpful. 

As r^;ards trade and technical paper advertisements, 
you should read them all rather carefully, since only 
positions of a certain nature are advertised. In the news- 
paper want ad columns, however, positions of all kinds 
are advertised, many of which will not interest you in any 
way. In this case, you can readily learn to scan the 
column quickly and at the same time eliminate the chance 
of passing by any advertisement of value to you. 

Suppose, for instance, you are looking for a position 
as a junior accountant. You will, of course, follow 
through the ads very carefully. Several large classes you 
will nearly always find and soon learn to skip entirely if 
not interested in them. These large groups comprise 
chiefly those ads whose key-word or words are among the 
following : boy, office boy, stenographer, salesman, typist. 
There are usually a great number of advertisements for 
these positions. Having eliminated them, when looking 
for an accountant's job, you have saved yourself consider- 
able time at the outset. 

Improper Key-Words 

Want ads are usually listed in alphabetical form, the 
first word, or key-word, determining its position. A 
properly written advertisement will be keyed to the word 
that the average man would think of in connection with 
the job. Yet many excellent positions are advertised under 
key-words fearful and wonderful to behold. For ex- 
ample, examine the advertisement in Figure 4. What 
this employer really wants is not primarily a man, that 
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is, an adult male of the human species. What he really 
wants is a special kind of a man. An advertisement with 
the key-word "Man" may properly be used only when 
any man will do — for a job which requires no training 




Figure 4. Improper Key-Word 

and ability. The chances are at least 10 to i that the 
advertising men to whom the advertisement is directed 
will never see it, since most of them would not expect such 
a job to be advertised under such a heading. 

Though the fault for such advertisement writii^ lies 
with the man who makes the insertion, you must recog- 
nize these difficulties and overcome them by a careful 
examination of all advertisements which might possibly 
refer to the position for which you are searching. 

You will already have safely saved a good deal of time 
by eiiminatit^ the four groups mentioned above, unless, 
of course, you are seeking a position included in one of 
them. These particular groups are mentioned simply be- 
cause they are usually very lai^ and cover so definite a 

is.ij .L-i — jjgj jjjjgg anything by skipping them 

ively interested. 



want advertisements differs consider- 
apers, but there is a general tendency 
;gard to type and display. The more 
the paper, the more difficult will be 
way. 
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Very careful reading of some columns is necessary to 
insure your having covered every advertisement, because 
the display type and the shape of the advertisement do 
not allow you to scan readily. Such pages, moreover, 
give the charlatan a chance to scream more loudly, and 
often render more difficult your search for really signifi- 
cant advertisements. The only remedy in such cases is 
a more careful examination. 

Certain newspapers, magazines, and trade papers 
publish want ads in other than the regular want ad col- 
umns. Such advertisements are usually paid for at the 
regular advertising rates — ^much higher than the classified 
rate — ^and often have to do with positions of more than 
usual importance. Look for these advertisements and 
give them special consideration. The mere fact that the 
film considers the position of enough importance to be 
advertised in this unusual and expensive manner is 
evidence that it is more worth having than the ordinary 
position which that firm has to offer. 

Examining Advertisements Carefully 

A liberal application of common sense will go far 
toward saving you time and trouble in reading and answer- 
ing advertisements. Properly utilized, the want ad col- 
umns offer possibly the best source available. When 
seeking a position through this medium, you are entirely 
upon your own merits from the very beginning and you 
can be assured of your full right to any success you may 
attain. 

The better want ad columns have come to be clearing 
houses for many of the best firms in the country ; excellent 
positions are advertised. Here you will find a far greater 
ntunber of possible jobs than through any two of the other 
sources already mentioned, and through these columns 
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you should be able to get enough jobs at your disposal 
within a reasonable length of time to provide the oppor- 
tunity of making a real choice. 

All this presupposes, of course, that you read 
thoroughly and systematically many columns ; that you do 
not merely glance casually at one newspaper or publication 
and then think about answering the advertisements to- 
morrow or the next day. 

Answering Advertisements 

A good system is to spend the first part of your "get- 
ting-a-job-time" in reading and clipping want ads. 
Having clipped out all that look promising, paste them on 
a sheet of paper, noting beside each one the date and 
the paper from which it was clipped; Then sit down 
and answer them at once. Lack of promptness is inex- 
cusable and is almost sure to throw away whatever chance 
for the job you may have had. 

Having written the letters, mail them immediately. If 
you do this every day for a week, you should have a large 
number of applications out. 

In most cases you will get a reply to your letter within 
a week if you are going to get one at all. This statement 
refers, of course, to letters which have only a few hun- 
dred miles to travel : it is not a hard-and-fast rule, how- 
ever, in those cases. Usually , though, you can draw a line 
through those advertisements on your list which you 
answered eight days ago and from which you have had 
no reply. 

Do not cease this process of systematically reading and 
answering want ads until you have actually accepted a 
position, since the very day you become discouraged and 
stop may be the day on which the advertisement appears 
which would lead you to the right job. 



CHAPTER VI 

NEWSPAPERS, TECHNICAL JOURNALS. AND 

BUSINESS PAPERS 

Classes of Mediums 

The mediums in which want ads appear may roughly 
be grouped in three classes: (i) newspapers, (2) trade 
or business papers, and (3) technical journals or bulletins. 

The newspapers, as previously stated, carry want ads 
of every kind and consequently appeal to every job-seeker, 
regardless of the kind of work he desires. With trade 
papers and business journals, on the other hand, this is 
not true. Each of these has to do with a special industry 
or a special line of work. Consequently, each publication 
of this kind appeals only to job-seekers in that particular 
line. 

Newspapers 

The enormous number of newspapers in the country 
renders impossible any detailed analysis of the entire 
group, but a few general suggestions will simplify the 
utilization of this source. 

In practically every large city one or two newspapers 
will be found which are of special value to the man seek- 
ing the type of position discussed in this book. In New 
York City, for example. The New York Times and the 
New York Herald are especially good ; in Chicago, the 
Chicago Tribune and the News. The best way to start 
your search in any large city is to buy copies of all the 
papers for one or two days. At the cost of about ten 
cents in money and fifteen minutes in time, you can readily 
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determine which papers are worth continuing to follow 
up. 

The metropolitan dailies are likely to carry some 
advertisements of interest to you every day. This is not 
true of the papers in other cities, however, even those as 
large as Cleveland and Pittsburgh. In such cities and in 
the smaller towns, it may be several days, or even weeks, 
before an advertisement appears which appertains to the 
kind of position for which you are looking. Neverthe- 
less, you should follow the daily papers closely in any 
case, for it may be just the issue you miss that carries the 
very advertisement you are looking for. The time re- 
quired for this purpose is negligible compared with the 
potential values involved. 

Suggestions 

Most advertisements in a city paper refer, of course, 
to positions in or about that city, but out-of-town firms 
frequently insert advertisements as well. 

If you are thinking of going to New York or any 
other city to work, you will save time and money by sub- 
scribing to several papers and answering advertisements 
instead of going immediately to the city simply to "look for 
a job." When you get a reply, you can go — and have a 
definite purpose in making the trip. 

In getting city papers sent out of town you must, how- 
ever, specially request that you receive the city edition, 
since the out-of-town editions do not contain the want 
ad sections. 

If you live in one of the smaller cities and wish to find 
work there, it will be a simple matter for you to buy 
all the newspapers on the first day of your search, study 
the want ad columns at once, and determine which ones 
will be worth following each day. 
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In any case, use the newspapers and make certain that 
you read all the valuable ones. 

Business Paper List 

Not all business papers carry help wanted advertise- 
ments, but those that do are likely to be a source of ex- 
ceptional aid to you. You can usually obtain current issues 
of these publications at the public library and so need go 
to no expense in utilizing this very valuable source. 

The following list contains the names of periodicals 
which carry help wanted advertisements. It is the result 
of extensive original research covering more than 1,000 
business, trade, and technical papers. From it have been 
eliminated all those which would probably be of no value 
to the man seeking the type of position discussed here. 
Thus the list constitutes a ready reference and will save 
you many hours of fruitless effort in consulting maga- 
zines that either carry no such advertisements at all or 
carry only such as are entirely unsuited to your purpose. 

While the shifting currents of business-paper exist- 
ences and activities render impossible an absolutely com- 
plete survey at any given time, the survey from which the 
following list has been prepared may -be said to include 
practically all the leading periodicals. Through an intel- 
ligent utilization of the digested information presented 
here».you should receive practical and valuable aid in your 
search for a position. 

Explanatory 

If you have chosen as your vocation a special line of 
work, such as salesman, draftsman, accountant, you may 
find the job you seek advertised in almost any paper on the 
list. If you have chosen to work in a certain industry, 
however, such as steel, automobile, banking, your search 
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can probably be confined to those journals dealing specific- 
ally with that industry. 

The list will also be of assistance in placing situation 
wanted advertisements, since all of the periodicals listed 
carry situation wanted as well as help wanted advertise- 
ments. 

In most cases the title of the periodical will indicate 
its general scope. You can choose from the list those 
magazines likely to serve your purpose best. 

Trade and business papers may be classified broadly 
as directed to: (i) the manufacturers, (2) the distribu- 
tor or dealer, and (3) the user or consumer. 

A brief examination of one or two copies of any of 
the periodicals in the list will probably enable you to 
determine its field. In many cases, however, the field is 
not definitely defined, so that a strict classification along 
the lines indicated is not possible. Viewing the periodical 
with these classifications in mind, however, will enable 
you to judge its field without great difficulty. 

Technical Journals and Business Papers Which 
Carry Help Wanted Advertisements 



Abel's Photographic Weekly 

Ace, The 

Aerial Age Weekly 

American Architect, The 

American Artisan and Hardware Record 

American Bottler, The 

American Carpet and Upholstery Journal 

American Contractor 

American Embroiderer 

American Gas Association Monthly 

American Hatter, The 

American Lumberman 
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American Machinist 

American Printer, The 

American Roofer 

American Silk Journal 

American Society of Automotive Engineers, Journal of 

American Stone Trade 

American Thresherman and Farm Power, The 

American Water Works, Journal of 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter 

Automotive Industries 

Automotive Manufacturer, The 

B 

Baker's Helper, The 

Baker's Review 

Baker's Weekly 

Barber's Journal, The 

Barrel and Box, The 

Better Fruit 

Black Diamond 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, The 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brass World 

Brewer's Journal, The 

Brick and Clay Record 

Brooms, Brushes and Handles 

Bulletin of the Associated General Contractors 

Butter, Cheese and Egg Journal 



Candy and Ice Cream 

Canner, The 

Canning Trade, The 

Casket, The 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer 

Chemical, Color and Oil Daily 

Class 

Clay Worker, The 

Qothier and Furnisher, The 

Coal Age 
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Color Trade Journal 

Commercial Fertilizer 

Concrete 

Confectioner's Gazette, The 

Confectioner's Journal, The 

Co-operative Manager and Farmer, The 

Corset and Underwear Review, The 

Cotton 

Cotton Oil Press, The 

Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly, The 

Credit Men's Journal, The 

Credit Monthly, The 

Crockery and Glass Journal 



Decorative Furnisher, The 
Domestic Engineering 
Dress Essentials 
Druggists' Circular, The 
Dry Goods Econcnnist, The 



B 



Editor, The 
Editor and Publisher 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Review 
Electrical World 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News Record 



Farm Implement News 

Feedingstuffs 

Fibre and Fabric (Free employment service for subscribers) 

Fibre Containers 

Florist's Exchange, The 

Flour and Feed 

Foundry, The 

Fourth Estate, The 
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Furniture Buyer and Decorator, The 
Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan, The 
Furniture Record (Grand Rapids) 
Furniture Worker, The 
Furniture World, The 
Fur Trade Review 



Gardener's Chronicle of America 
Gas Age 
Gas Record 
Geyer's Stationer 
Glassworker, The 
Glover's Review, The 



Haberdasher 
* Hardware Dealers Magazine 
Hardware News 

Hardware (Plumbing and Heating) World 
Harness Herald 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
Hide and Leather 
Hoard's Dairyman 
Hotel Gazette 
Hotel World, The 
House Furnishing Review 



Ice and Refrigeration 

Ice Cream Review, The 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, The 

India Rubber World 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Journal of 

Industrial Arts Magazine, The 

Industrial Management 

Inland Printer • 

Insurance Field, The 

International Confectioner, The 
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Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 



Jeweler's Circular, The 

Journal of American Society of Automotive Engineers 

Journal of American Water Works 

Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 



Keystone, The 



Lace and Embroidery Review, The 

Lefax 

Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, The 

Lumber World 

Lumber Yard, Manufacturers' Edition of 

M 

Machinery 

Manufacturers' Record 

Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metal Industry, The 

Meyer Druggist, The 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milliner, The 

Millinery Trade Review, The 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Mining and Scientific Press 

Modern Stationer, The 

Montmiental News 

Motion Picture News 

Motor Age • 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 

Motor World 
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Moving Picture World 
Music Trade Review, The 



National Engineer 

National Jeweler, The 

National Lithographer, The 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner, The 

New York Lumber Trade Journal, The 

New York Produce Review and American Creamery, The 

Northwestern Miller, The 

Novelty News 



Office Appliances 

Oil and Gas Journal 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 

Optometric Weekly, The 

Optometrist and Optician, The 



Pacific Drug Review 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review 
Paper 

Paper Trade Journal, The 
Park and Cemetery and Landscape Gardening 
Petroleimi 
Petroleum Age 

Phonograph and Talking Machine Weekly, The 
Photoplay 
Playthings 

Plumber and Steam Fitter 

Plumbers' Trade Journal, Steam and Hot Water Fitters' Re- 
view 
Poster 

Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesman, The 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering 
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Presto (The American music trade weekly) 

Printers' Ink 

Printers' Ink Monthly 

Printing 

Printing Art, The 

R 

Railroad Herald, The 

Railway Age 

Real Estate Record and Builders' Guide 

Refrigerating World 

Refrigeration 

Retail Baker, The 

Retail Tobacconist, The 

Rock Products 



S 



Saint Louis Furniture News 

Science 

Seed World, The 

Shears, The 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Signs of the Times 

Silk 

Soap Gazette and Perfumer 

Soda Fountain, The 

Soft Drink Journal, The 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Lumberman, The 

Specialty Salesman Magazine 

Spectator, The 

Spice Mill, The 

Stone 

Sugar 

Sweater News 

System 



Talking Machine World 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, The 
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Telephony 

Textile American, The 

Textile Colorist 

Textiles 

Textile World 

Toys and Novelties 

Tractor and Gas Engine Review 

Trunks, Leather Goods and Umbrellas 



Underwear and Hosiery Review, The 
Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, The 



Variety Goods Magazine 

W 

Walden's Stationer and Printer 

Warm Air Heating and Sheet Metal Jotimal 

Welding Engineer, The 

Western Baker 

Western Druggist, The 

Woodworker, The 

Women's Wear 



CHAPTER VII 

SITUATION WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

A Good Means 

Properly utilized, the situation wanted advertisement 
is likely to bring good results. It requires some expendi- 
ture, but practically no time. It carries your request to 
a niunber of employers and actually "works while you 
sleep." 

But because the situation wanted advertisement does 
call for some expenditure, and because money is likely to 
be a scarce commodity with those who are looking for a 
job, care should be taken to make your advertisement 
reach a maximum effectiveness. Every advertising man 
knows that it is perfectly possible, by using the wrong 
"copy" in the wrong medium, to run an advertisement 
forever without producing the slightest reaction. 

Unless your advertisement is well written and properly 
placed, your money will be wasted and you will obtain no 
result whatever. Every dafly paper and nearly every 
business paper contain examples of poorly written, in- 
effective situation wanted ads. If you write yours well — 
exceptionally well — ^it will stand out very favorably and 
the poor ones about it will serve as an effective back- 
ground to bring your advertisement favorable attention. 
For this reason, it is worth while to review briefly the 
chief constituents of an effective situation wanted adver- 
tisement. 

There are five essentials to be considered, each of 
which is necessary to render effective your advertisement. 
Jf any one of these is neglected, your efforts in this 
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direction will probably be futile. The five essential 
factors are: 

1. The paper or magazine selected in which to insert 

the advertisement. 

2. The "layout" of the advertisement, i.e., the ap- 

pearance. 

3. The thought content — ^ideas that you have to con- 

vey. 

4. The force with which the thought is presented. 

5. The timeliness of the insertion; the time at which 

you are likely to receive the most attention from 
the readers of the meditmi. 

Mediums 

Your object in inserting this advertisement is to bring 
to the attention of as many employers as possible, in a 
specific field, the fact that you want a position. Always 
bear this in mind when selecting the medium in which to 
insert your advertisement. For this purpose, your field 
narrows down chiefly to daily newspapers and business 
papers of various kinds. In a general way it may be 
said that those papers and magazines which run want ads 
also accept situation wanted ads, while a few which do 
not have any considerable number of the former may be 
quite effective for the latter purpose. 

You have three things to consider : 

1. How many persons read the medium? 

2. Who are they? 

3. For what purpose do they read it? 

The fact that a paper has a large circulation does not 
necessarily indicate that it is a good medium for your 
situation wanted advertisement. The Saturday Evening 
Post does not, of course, run any classified advertising 
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of this sort. Let us suppose, however, that it does. It 
would not constitute an effective medium for your ad, 
despite the fact that several million people read it each 
week. The vast majority of those people are not em- 
ployers at all. Of those who are employers, only a small 
percentage are employers of men for the particular kind 
of position which you are capable of filling. And finally, 
even this small group is not likely to be thinking of hiring 
men and of business while reading this magazine. 

But because such a magazine is an extremely good 
advertising medium for a number of things, its rates will 
justly be very high. Consequently, by utilizing it you 
would be paying very much more than the space was worth 
for your particular purpose. 

Practically none of the popular magazines run classi- 
fied advertisements, however, so they are eliminated from 
the discussion at once. 

Newspaper Limitations 

The newspapers usually have the largest circulation 
of the available mediums. Especially is this true in large 
cities. Before jumping at the conclusion that they are the 
best mediums, these facts should be considered: 

1. Their circulation is purely local. 

2. It consists largely of persons who are not employers. 

3. Employers read newspapers chiefly for informa- 

tion and pleasure, and are more likely to insert 
an advertisement than to study through the long 
coltuims of situations wanted. 

The last point is the one of chief importance in estim- 
ating the probable value of the newspaper as a medium. 
Answering advertisements involves the trouble of writing 
a letter. The average employer is a busy man, and the 
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situation wanted columns of the newspapers are very 
long. 

On the other hand, the newspaper classified rates will 
probably be the cheapest available, and there is some 
chance that your advertisement will come to the attention 
of the right man. Especially is this true if you utilize 
the fundamental advertising principles laid down here. 

In brief, it may be said that the newspaper will render 
you far better service through its help wanted columns 
than through its situation wanted columns. The former 
are possibly the best source of position prospects you can 
find in any way ; the latter are a means well worth utilizing, 
but not as effective as situation wanted advertising in 
other mediums. 

The Business Papers 

The various business and trade papers offer the best 
possibilities for the situation wanted advertisement. Each 
of these circulates among a definite class of readers. Its 
editorial matter and advertising have to do with the 
reader's business. He usually reads it at the office, or at 
least his mind is directed toward his business whenever he 
reads it. 

If you are seeking a position in a particular line of 
work it is possible to select the paper that has a specialized 
circulation among employers of the class to which you 
wish to appeal. And their attitude of mind at the time 
they are reading it is such as to readily react to the 
proposition you are placing before them. 

The circulation, moreover, is not localized, except in 
a few instances, and consequently your message goes to 
a larger and more useful audience than in the case of 
the newspaper, where the actual audience may be larger, 
but the useful audience very small. 
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The third advantage of this type of publication is that 
the number of situation wanted advertisements will be 
correspondingly smaller as the field is narrowed. The 
executive can scan the list in most business papers in 
less than a minute ; and every ad may interest hiip. While 
your competition here will be greater for that very reason, 
greater attention is given to such advertisements by the 
executives to whom you are trying to speak. 

Making the Choice 

In this connection it is well to bear in mind a point 
already noted with reference to help wanted advertise- 
ments. In placing your advertisement in a business paper, 
be sure to examine thoroughly several copies of the publi- 
cation beforehand. Determine as accurately as possible 
to what class of readers the magazine appeals. If you are 
seeking a position in the engineering department of an 
automobile company, for instance, do not assume that all 
business papers having to do with the automobile business 
are equally good mediums for your advertisement. 
Motor World and Motor Age, for example, though- both 
Well known in the automobile trade would be useless to 
you, since their circulation is entirely among dealers and 
garagemen. Automotive Industries, on the other hand, 
circulates almost entirely among manufacturing executives 
and would constitute an excellent medium if you were 
seeking the particular position mentioned. 

These rules should be observed in selecting the med- 
iums for your advertisement : 

I. Choose the mediums carefully, paying particular 
attention to their "useful" circulation, their type 
of readers, and the attitude of mind in which their 
rwders approach them. 
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2. Prepare your advertisement especially for each pub- 

lication in which you are going to insert it. Only 
in very rare cases will the same "copy" be suit- 
able to more than one publication. 

3. Insert your advertisement in as many j)ublications 

as your examination proves are likely to be of 
use. 

Layout 

Having chosen the publication in which you are going 
to insert your advertisement, you must write your copy 
properly and have it presented effectively if the insertion 
is to bring maximum returns. Practically all situation 
wanted advertising is done through the classified columns, 
although in some cases "display" advertising is used. The 
layout of the classified advertisement may first be con- 
sidered. 

The advertisements in these coltunns are subject to 
very definite rules on the part of the publication, type 
display or illustration rarely being allowed. Nevertheless, 
you can utilize two opportunities for making your adver- 
tisement stand out: (i) the use of white space, and (2) 
different sizes of type. You should use both to the best 
advantage. 

One way to determine what a good layout is, is to run 
through the classified columns of a few newspapers. The 
few laid-out advertisements will strike your eye at once. 
A little study will give you some excellent ideas for your 
own. 

White Space 

Never hesitate to pay for white space and for sufficient 
room properly to present your message. White space is 
a profitable investment. It makes the printed matter of 
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your advertisement stand out by contrast and it in no way 
can be considered a waste. It strikes the eye, gains atten- 
tion, and does much toward creating interest in the text. 

By properly using different type sizes, in connection 
with an ample amount of white space, you can make your 
advertisement stand out in such a way that those surround- 
ing it are little more than a background for it. "Large, 
or display type," as one authority has recently said, "is 
valuable chiefly in dominating the surrounding zone." 

Figure 5 illustrates the effective use of white space and 
type sizes in a situation wanted advertisement. Note 
that the effect gained is distinctive, but dignified. It is 
essential, both in thought content and layout, that you 



EXECUTIVE. 

American, 28, married, well edu- 
cated, tactful, industrious; pos- 
sesses initiative and ability; fully 
conversant present-day conditions 
and methods; broad gauged, clear 
thinking, efficient. Go anywhere. 
Available now, through exceptional 
circumstances, for legitimate propo- 
sition. No stocks or insurance. 
What can you offer? X 2144 Times 
Annex. 



Figure 5. Effective Use of White Space 

and Type 

avoid tawdry sensational eifects in striving for attention 
and interest. Your purpose is not merely to gain attention, 
but to gain favorable attention. Figure 5 is an excellent 
example of a well-written and well-presented situation 
wanted advertisement. 

Figure 6, on the other hand, shows the opportunities 
that may be lost by failure to appreciate the possibilities 
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of effective layout. It is not so much advertising tech- 
nique that you need in order to write and to present your 



FOREIGN TRADE. 
Thorough knowledge Foreign Countries, Lan- 



guages. 



Oxford and Sorbonne graduate. 

Long experience in executive positions 

Best record. 

No work too small or too big 

if it has a future. 

Willing to travel. 

Phone Circle 8838, 

or write G 49 Times. 



Pigtire 6. A Poorly Arranged Advertisement 

advertisement properly, as common sense and a little 
careful attention to the matter in hand. 

Thought Content 

Before writing the advertisement you must have clearly 
in your own mind what you want. You cannot hope to 
make your reader understand your desires unless you 
thoroughly understand them yourself. Never write an 
advertisement that is indefinite, that does not convey at 
least one clear, dominant thought to your reader. 

Have clearly in mind your purpose in inserting the 
advertisement and you are certain to present your thought 
clearly; your words are certain to convey the exact idea 
you have in mind. The way in which an advertisement 
is written very often reveals the personality of the writer, 
or at least leaves a definite impression of what that per- 
sonality probably is. 

Read the advertisement shown in Figure 7, for ex- 
ample, and record your own impressions of what effect 
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such an advertisement would have on the mind of an 
employer. Here is an advertisement well laid out, as to 



A Job Wanted 

Here is a young man who has had 
a ^ear of college training and edu- 
cation equivalent to a graduate, who 
wishes to be trained for a responsible 
position. He is anxious to start low, 
as opportunity is his only considera- 
tion. He has an executive head and 
can do most anything with a little 
training. He solicits replies from 
high-grade concerns. Age 23. K 97 
Times. 



Figure 7. Good Display and Poor Text 



white space and type sizes, which exhibits every other 
fault of which a situation wanted ad is capable. 

The headline, a most important factor, conveys to the 
mind no impression whatever. This chap may want a 
job as a coal-heaver or as a corporation director. He 
then goes on to make the utterly absurd assertion that 
he is "anxious to start low." Putting aside the incorrect 
use of the word "anxious," which belies his first state- 
ment that he has had an education equivalent to a college 
graduate's, no employer is likely to desire a man who 
actually wants to start low. You might be willing to 
start low, but if you desire to do so, you lack ambition 
and self-confidence. Then the general statement that he 
"has an executive head and can do most anything with a 
little training" fails utterly to carry conviction. The 
statement is just as convincing as those deliciously 
humorous little cards that adorn the tailors' dummies in 
the second-hand clothing stores of New York's East 
Side. "Very excellent," "Snappy," "Highest quality," 
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"Very nobby," and "Newest style" are among the words 
used to describe the wares of these merchants. The 
reaction in both cases is the same; the reader smiles. 

The chief criticism of this advertisement, which is tm- 
fortunately rather typical, is that it does not bring out 
any definite thought. It leaves the reader with no definite 
impression or conviction. When he is finished he has no 
more idea than when he started as to what the young 
man in question really desires to do. Even a genius would 
have difficulty in doing "most anything with a little train- 
ing" — ^and no genius would write an advertisement like 
this. 

Stating Salary 

If you have definitely in mind a minimum salary, and 
you are really prepared to go to work for that salary 
without feeling disappointed about it, you will do well to 
state the amount in your advertisement. As a rule, how- 
ever, it will be to your advantage to convey by the general 
tone and presentation of your advertisement the grade 
of position you are capable of filling. You always have 
an advantage if you go into the interview wthout having 
stated a minimum wage, because most employers would 
offer you that salary and no more. At the beginning of 
the interview they would have the psychological advan- 
tage of knowing exactly how low they could bid and still 
expect to have you accept. 

"Blind Ads" 

There is little reason for making a situation wanted 
advertisement "blind" despite the fact that most such 
advertisements are written in this way. The help wanted 
advertisements for positions of a high grade are usually 
made blind because the employer does not wish to be 
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compelled to interview personally a great number of 
people. He can choose the most likely candidates from 
their letters. 

You are not likely to be overwhelmed with employers 
calling upon you, however, and it is just possible that 
your name might convey a favorable impression. You will 
save a little time, as well, in receiving replies. 

Under certain circumstances, however, the blind 
advertisement is not only better but necessary. When you 
are already occupying one position and are looking for 
another, you would, of course, use the blind ad. And 
in some cases where you do not wish to publish the fact 
that you are looking for a job, the blind ad will be found 
very useful. 

Presentation 

Your text should be concise, but should not be short- 
ened so greatly as to render it ungrammatical or obscure. 
It is false economy to save a little money by undue brevity 
and lose a good position by having your advertisement 
unintelligible. 

Most classified advertisements are listed alphabetically. 
For this reason the first word of your ad, the key-word, 
is of great importance. It determines the place in which 
the advertisement will appear. If an employer is seeking 
a sales department man he is most likely to scan the 
advertisements under that or similar heads. Consequently, 
if you started your advertisement "Assistant sales 
manager," he would be very likely to miss it entirely. 
Use as your key-word, the word most likely to be 
associated in the mind of the employer with the position 
you are seeking. 

The number of advertisers who fail to observe this 
simple fundamental is surprising. Many good advertise- 
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ments are buried under an incorrect key-word. Figure 
8 shows an example of a badly chosen key-word. 



MAN, 24, experienced in sporting poods line 
buyer, salesman: also physical instructor; 
salary no object. H 49 Times. 



Figtire 8. Poorly Chosen Key- Word 

Timeliness 

Try to adapt both your text and your time of insertion 
to present conditions. While Sunday is the best day for 
help wanted advertisements in newspapers, it is doubtful 
if that is a particularly good day for situation wanted 
advertisements. 

While no accurate statement can be made on this sub- 
ject, it is probably true that the first three days of the 
week will bring better results than the last four. 

Your Opportunity 

There are always several ways of trying to gtt a job 
that many other persons are sure to utilize. The situation 
wanted advertisement is one* of these, because it calls for 
the least exertion on the part of the applicant. It is 
nevertheless a method worth trying — if supplemented with 
vigorous efforts in other directions. 

Since many other persons will also utilize it, however, 
you must do so more effectively than the others if it is 
to bring you the desired results. 

Careful attention to the simple principles of advertis- 
ing discussed in this chapter will enable you to do this 
without difficulty, and should make the situation wanted 
advertisement a far more effective means for you than 
for the average position seeker. 



CHAPTER VIII 

COMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

A Valuable Source 

You should utilize the services of one or more good 
commercial employment agencies. These agencies make 
a business of placing men, and the better class strive 
to place their clients in jobs for which they are specially 
fitted. Since job-getting is the permanent business of 
these agencies, they must continually be in touch with 
employers having vacant positions. To do this, they 
maintain a staff of "outside men," whose task it is to 
make and retain contracts with organizations likely to • 
require men, and to list the various vacancies for the 
benefit of their agencies. Unquestionably you should 
take advantage of the opportunities they offer. 

Such agencies, of course, charge for their services if 
they succeed in placing you. Otherwise no charge is 
made except a nominal registration fee of $i or $2, which 
is usually returned in case employment is not obtained. 
Should you happen upon any agency which requires any 
substantial payment as a registration fee before you are 
placed in the job, you will do well to "steer clear." Any 
agency that wants your money before it has placed you 
has something the matter with it. Nearly every agency, 
however, has the nominal registration fee mentioned. 

A False Impression 

The commercial employment agency has so frequently 
been badly or even dishonestly conducted that certain 
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people regard with suspicion any agency that charges 
money for placing a man in a position. This attitude 
is not usually justified at the present time, particularly 
as regards those agencies which oflfer office positions. 

The manual laborer has frequently been exploited by 
the employment "shark," but state laws in many cases 
protect even this class of job-seekers at present. These 
same laws operate to limit the office emplo)mient field to 
those who conduct a legitmate business service. 

New York State is particularly fortunate in having 
a good state law on this subject, and a description of the 
methods and procedure of a New York City agency will 
be typical, except in minor details, of almost any reput- 
able agency. It is true that the New York emplo)mient 
agencies represent probably the highest development in 
this type of work, but any good agency will vary from the 
practices described only in details, not in any essential 
fundamentals. 

Familiarity with the agency methods described here 
will make you sufficiently familiar with typical practice 
to get the maximum value from any agency to which 
you may resort. 

The Application Blank 

You will first be asked to fill out an application blank 
somewhat similar to the one the inside pages (pages 2 
and 3) of which are shown in Figure 9.^ 

Page I of this blank contains a list of positions, one 
or more of which the applicant is likely to be qualified to 
fill. You may indicate these by placing a cross opposite 
them. The list is as follows : 



' Employment application blank of the National Bmploirment Bxchanae. 
New York City. *^ -• . 
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IS 



1' 




i 




f i'l' 


i 4 ^ 4 
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« 



M 



Accountants 
Auditor 

C. P. A. ^ 

Cost 
General 
Public (Senior) 

(Semi-Senior) 

(Junior) 
Tax 

Railroad 
Steamship 
Student 

Advertising 
Manager 
Sales Promotor 
Solicitor 
Writer 

Bank and Trust . 
Official (Senior) 
Assistant Cashier 
Department Manager 

New Business 

Foreign 

Credit 

Bookkeeping 

Currency 
Credit 

Investigator 
Auditor 

C^eral Bookkeeper 
Teller 
Individual 
Ledger Bookkeeper 
Clerk (Transit) 

(Foreign Exchange) 
(General) 
Foreign Exchange 

Trader 

Export— Import 

Bookkeeper 






Brokerage (Stock) 
Trader 

Security Salesman 
Telephone Salesman 
Cashier 
Bookkeeper 
Statistician 
Clerk 

Margin 

Purchase and Sales 

Gearing House 

Comparisons 

Order 

Bookkeeper 
Head (full charge) 
General Ledger 
Assistant 
Also Stenographer 

Buyer (State line) 
Purchasing Agent 

Clerk 
General 

Advertising Department 
Bill of Lading 
Cable 
Chief 
Cost 
Entry 
File 
Import 
Insurance 

Fire 

Life 

Marine 

Other 
Inventory 
Invoice (foreign) 
Invoice (domestic) 
Junior 
Ledger 
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Qerk (continited) 


Export and Import 


Mail 


Manager 


Order 


Sales 


Pay-roll 


Buyer 


Production 


Traffic 


Purchasing Department 


Correspondent 


Receiving 


Manager 


Shipping 


Executive 


Export 


Department 


Domestic 


Office 


Local 


Sales 


Statistical 


Employment 


Stock 


Welfare 


Traffic 


Traffic 


Claims 


Warehouse 


Rate 


Salesman 


Routing 


Wholesale 


Tracing 


Retail 


Typist 
Voucher 


Specify lines sold 


College Man 
Technical 


Stenographer 
Also Bookkeeper 


Haw 


Also Secretary 


ju^a w 


Words per minute 


Correspondent 
Claim 


(English dictation) 


// can take foreign dicta- 


Complamt 


tion state what languages 


Credits and Collections 


A • 


.Foreign 


Appraiser 


General 


Architect 


Mail Order 


Chemist 


Sales 


Designer 


Credit Man 


Draftsman 


Financial 




General 


Engineer 


Manufacturing 


Estimator 


Mercantile 


Foreman 


Assistant 


Inspector 


Executive 
Comptroller 


1 

Sales Engineer 


Secretary 


Superintendent 


Treasurer 


Tracer 
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Technical 
Writer 



Works Manager Miscellaneous (conixmied') 

Comptometer Operator 
Switchboard Operator 
Collector 

Miscellaneous Investigator 

Billing Machine Operator Cashier 

Bookkeeping Machine Oper- Paymaster 
ator Timekeeper 

Dictaphone Operator Reception Man 

The last page of this application blank contains the 
agreement and reads thus : 

In consideration of the National Employment Exchange ac- 
cepting my application, I hereby agree: 

I. To hold all information received from said Exchange as 
strictly confidential and for my exclusive use and benefit In the 
event of any other person or persons securing a position as a 
result of such information divulged by me without the consent of 
said Exchange, I further agree to pay the full placement com- 
mission or commissions thereon, as covered by Sec. 4 of this 
agreement. 

:2. To notify the National Employment Exchange of the out- 
come of all interviews, whether or not resulting in my acceptance 
of a position, and to keep said Exchange informed of my ad- 
dress at all times while this application is active. 

3. To pay the National Employment Exchange the placement 
commission agreed to in Sec. 4 (a or b, as it applies), provided 
I accept employment through the efforts or assistance | of, or in- 
formation furnished by, the National Employment Exchange, 
cither directly or indirectly — whether I accept the particular posi- 
tion for which I am submitted, or any other position, either with 
that individtxal, firm or corporation, or any other individual, firm 
or corporation that I may be subsequently referred to as a result 
of such interview. 

4. (a) // employment is accepted by me without yearly con' 
tract, to pay the National Employment Exchange a placement 
commission of an amount equal to one full week's salary or in- 
come, in three instalments, one-third each week for the first three 
weeks. 
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(b) // employment is accepted by me under contract — written 
or verbal — for at least one year, to pay the National Employment 
Exchange a placement commission of five per cent (5%) of an 
amount equal to the stipulated yearly salary or income, paying 
one-half at the end of the first month and the balance at the 
end of the second month. 

5. Provided I make payment in full within seven (7) days 
after accepting a position a discount will be allowed of ten per 
cent (10%) of the placement commission as per Sec. 4. 

6. I understand that the National Employment Exchange acts 
only as an agent and does not guarantee me a position, and also 
reserves the right to cancel this application at any time. 

7. Should' I voluntarily resign from or relinquish any position 
secured by me through the efforts or assistance of, or information 
furnished by, the National Emplojrment Exchange, or fail to re^ 
port for work after having accepted such a position, I agree to 
pay the National Employment Exchange the full placement com- 
mission as covered by Sec. 4 of this agreement. 

Date 

Signed (name in full) 

Residence address Telephone 

City or Post Office State 

Business (care of) Telephone 

Address City State 



The Interviewer 

After filling out and submitting the application blank 
you will be accorded an interview. 

There may be several trained interviewers, each of 
whom pays particular attention to positions of certain 
types. Having stated the line of work in which you are 
interested you will be assigned to an interviewer. If any- 
one is ahead of you, you will, of course, wait your turn. 

Iri the higher type of agency — ^and it is only from this 
t)rpe that you will derive much benefit — ^the interviewer is 
usually a well-educated, intelligent, and thoroughly htunan 
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gentleman. He has probably made a thorough study of 
his work and is well versed in the art of picking the right 
man for the right job. 

He has every reason to want you to get a good job, 
because it is from properly placing you, and others like 
you, that his income is derived. On the other hand, the 
success of such an agency depends largely upon its ability 
satisfactorily to serve the firms for which it is filling posi- 
tions. It must send men thoroughly suited to the positions, 
or lose the confidence of the employer. This loss would 
in turn react against those like yourself who are seeking 
positions. 

Thtis, the successful employment interviewer must 
effectively serve both you and the employer. In doing 
one he does the other, for it is but a waste of time for you 
to obtain a position for which you are not suited. 

It is well to bear these facts in mind when being inter- 
viewed at an employment agency. Whatever the inter- 
viewer asks you, he is asking for no other purpose than 
to obtain the information necessary to perform his func- 
tion properly. Bear in mind that he is a man who has 
made it his life work to select men for the right job, and 
that only through giving him your fullest co-operation 
can you reap the full benefit of his constant and extensive 
experience. 

Some young men hold the mistaken idea that the em- 
ployment interviewer is merely a clerk, who should simply 
be tolerated and answered as briefly as possible. The 
lower the ability and intelligence of the applicant, the 
more pronounced is this attitude likely to be. It is never 
justifiable in dealing with the best agencies. Their inter- 
viewers are keen, capable men; if they were not they 
would not long retain their own positions. 

It has been the writer's privilege to talk rather inti- 
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matdy wiih sl number of these men, as well as to have 
been interviewed on several occasions. If there were 
space here to tell the many stories of specific incidents in 
which some of these interviewers have been helpful and 
sincere friends to young men, it would be a revelation to 
many who regard the interviewer's function as rather 
superficial and routine ^n nature. 

Like every other class of men, however, agency inter- 
viewers number among their craft inefficient and 
"haughty" members. You may strike one. Do not regard 
him as typical, for he is not. Usually you will receive a 
pleasant smile, together with excellent treatment and as 
much real assistance as your own attitude allows the inter- 
viewer to render. 

Typical Procedure 

You may have come to the agency in answer to a 
newspaper advertisement or you may have come of your 
own initiative. In the former case, you may be sent at once 
for an interview with the employer, provided your quali- 
fications impress the agency interviewer as making you 
suitable for that particular job. In case you have come 
on your own initiative, or in case you are not qualified to 
fill the particular job for which you have come, your ap- 
plication will be filed. The agency will then notify you 
as soon as a job turns up for which you may seem to be 
fitted. 

Even though the agency people promise to notify you 
when something turns up, and even though it be to their 
advantage to do so, it will not be amiss for you to drop 
in or telephone them in a few days after your interview. 
This will serve to keep your application alive. In any 
organization and under any system where there are hun- 
dreds of names on file, there is always the possibility of 
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one name getting lost in the shufHe. And even the best 
systems are not always efficiently operated. 

A short time ago, for instance, a man had his applica- 
tion for an editorial position on file with one of the best 
New York agencies for several weeks. One day he was 
surprised to note two such positions listed in the daily 
paper advertisement of that agency. The agency had 
these positions to offer; his application had been on file 
for some time. But he had not been notified. 

Don't pester the agency. Give them and their system 
an opportunity for normal functioning — ^but keep in touch 
with them, nevertheless. 

Out-of-Town Men 

Most agencies are located in large cities. They can be 
utilized by the out-of-town man only to a limited extent. 
If you are within easy commuting distance of the city in 
which the agency is located, you would not be considered 
as living out of town. Those outside of commuting dis- 
tance, however, must be exceptional rather than average 
men if they are to utilize the commercial agency without 
spending several days in the city. If the out-of-town man 
can spend four to six days in the city, he can be considered 
just as any city applicant. We are considering now, how- 
ever, the man who can get in touch with the agency only 
by correspondence. 

The largest New York agency handles out-of-town 
cases in the following manner — ^and this practice may be 
considered as typical : 

j[f an application should be received from a man with 
average qualifications for the position desired, the agency 
would not attempt to serve him, because it could not serve 
him properly. Especially is this true if the position pays 
less than, say, $5,000 a year. 
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The agency cannot be sure in such cases that the posi- 
tion will be held open long enough to enable the man to 
be notified and to get to the city. Moreover, the man 
would have to pay his own expenses, and might make an 
entirely useless trip. 

In the case of more responsible positions, requiring 
highly specialized knowledge and experience, the situation 
is somewhat different. If a man should write in from out 
of town, giving very fully the details of his qualifications 
and experience and showing that he possessed exceptional 
qualifications, he would be sent an application blank and 
his application would be filed. 

This is possible because the employers who need a 
man of this kind are usually more concerned with getting 
the right man than with saving a day and taking a chance 
on getting the wrong man. 

When a suitable position turned up for this man his 
qualifications would be shown by the j^ency to the em- 
ployer, and the agency would explain that the man was 
out of town, that he had not been personally interviewed, 
but that his qualifications appeared to be such as to make 
an interview with him worth while. A telegram would 
then be sent to the man and he would come to the city for 
an interview, probably at the employer's expense. The 
filling of such a position would warrant the employer 
in paying the man's expenses to the city for an inter- 
view. 

It may be said in general, then, that the out-of-town 
man cannot get service by mail from the agency unless 
he has very unusual qualifications which render him obvi- 
ously of more value than any of those who are personally 
available at once. Unless you have an exceptionally good 
education and experience, you will have to spend a few 
days in the city to benefit from the service of the agency. 
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Agencies and State Laws 

Strict and intelligent state laws regarding employment 
agencies have made it safe, in many cases, to go into any 
agency without fear of being cheated. In some states, 
however, the laws are still so lax as to allow the unscrupu- 
lous agency to take from the applicant a, far greater fee 
than the service is worth. In other states there is practi- 
cally no effective law. 

In dealing with employment agencies, it is well to know 
something of the status of the law in the particular state 
in which the agency is located. The New York State law 
is so designed and so administered as to hold the agencies 
to a reasonable return for the services. It is strictly en- 
forced, so that in that state you can walk into practically 
any agency and be assured of a square deal. This is the 
case in certain other states as well. 

The payments which may be demanded are definitely 
limited. Moreover, the limit set is fair in consideration 
of the services rendered. The charges for employment 
agency services always fall upon the applicant for the posi- 
tion, that is, you will have to pay the agency for its service 
in obtaining a position for you. 

It is open to discussion whether that charge should not 
fall, partly at least, upon the employer, but that question 
is outside the scope of this volume. You must meet the 
situation as it stands. It is certain that the agency renders 
you a distinct service and earns the fair payment that you 
must make. The charges allowed in New York State 
are as f oHows : 

I. For positions paying under $5,000 a year, one 
week's salary. The agency usually requires that 
this payment be made within one week after you 
begin work. 
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2. For positions paying more than $5,000 a year, 5 

per cent of the year's salary. A more extended 
time — usually one or two months — ^is allowed for 
making payment in such cases. 

3. Any registration fee which you may have deposited 

will be counted as part payment on this final 
charge. 

The law in other states varies; in some cases higher 
charges for services are allowed and demanded. In any 
case, you can probably obtain details concerning the law 
in your own state by applying to the state attorney- 
general. 

Care in Dealing with Agencies 

In those states which have no adequate emplo3mient 
agency law, you should exercise care in dealing with agen- 
cies. There may be excellent agencies in these states, but 
there is an opportunity for charlatans. By following two 
rules, however, you may utilize the services of any agency 
without danger. 

1. Never sign anjrthing without reading it and under- 

standing it thoroughly. 

2. Do not make or promise to make any money pay- 

ment until you have actually begun working in 
the position f otmd for you by the agency, except 
as regards the nominal fee mentioned previously. 

If the procedure of any agency demands that you break 
either of these rules, stop negotiations at once. 

To siun up the whole matter, the following points may 
be made : 

I. The personnel of the high-grade agencies usually 
comprises men who are likely to be of real per- 
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sonal help to you. You may gain much from 
contact with them. It is this type of agency to 
which you should go if possible. 

2. There are other agencies with less pretentious of- 

fices, less excellent personnel in their organiza- 
tion, and with fewer big opportunities to offer, 
which are thoroughly honest and through which 
you may obtain excellent service for positions of 
an average or routine kind. 

3. You can usually judge the type of position an agency 

has to oifer by the type of men comprising its 
staff. The agency must obtain its clients among 
employers, and a high type of agency personnel 
is necessary to be able to "sell" itself to a high 
type of employer. 

The want ad columns of the local newspapers will 
probably direct you to the best agencies in most cases. A 
careful perusal of the classified telephone directory in any 
large city will furnish you with the names of agencies to 
investigate. It is sometimes difficult to decide from such 
a list which are most likely to be of use, but by visiting 
them you can quickly determine from their appearance 
whether or not you are likely to find there the service you 
' seek. 



CHAPTER IX 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES OTHER THAN 

COMMERCIAL 

Y. M. C. A. Employment Departments 

The Young Men's Christian Association is now rep- 
resented by branches in practically every section of the 
country and in almost every city of any importance. It 
carries on extensive work along employment lines, and 
because of its national character can be considered as a 
possible source of a job in the majority of cases. 

Out of 800 associations throughout the country, there 
are 400 doing employment work. During 1920 these 
employment departments secured positions for 117,731 
men and boys. These statistics indicate that a very real 
service is being rendered by these departments and that 
you may profit by utilizing their facilities when it is 
possible to do so. 

The Y. M. C. A. emplo)nnient departments, however, 
in some cases have certain restrictions, as well as certain 
advantages. An examination of the general practice of 
these departments will enable you to determine how 
valuable they may be to you as a source of a position. 

I& Membership Required? 

The practice of different associations varies, but in 
some cases it is required that an applicant be a member 
of some Y. M. C. A., if he is to get service through the 
employment department. It is not required, however, that 
he be a member of the particular association to whose 
employment department he is applying. 

86 
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Some associations do not require any Y. M. C. A. 
membership at all, however, and your local branch may 
be one of this kind. It will take only a few minutes to 
inquire, and you are certain to receive courteous treatment, 
whether or not you are eligible to receive service. 

Charges for Service 

In connection with charges, the following quotations 
from the applicant's agreement, which is a part of the 
application blank of the West Side Y. M. C. A. in New 
York City, is of interest : 

I agree that if I accept a position to which I am referred 
... by the West Side Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York City, I am to pay said Association one-half of one 
full week's salary. If not already a member when accepting a 
position through the Association, I agree to pay one full week's 
salary (instead of one-half of one full week's salary), this amount 
to include a regular membership in the Association for one year. 

At least a part of this statement is typical for the 
large majority of Y. M. C. A. employment departments. 
A charge of one-half of one full week's salary is usually 
made for the service rendered. This will generally be 
found to be lower than the regular commercial employ- 
ment agency rates. In New York State, for instance, 
where agency rates are held lower than usual by law, the 
customary fee is one full week's salary. 

The fee to these employment departments, as in the 
case of the commercial agencies, is not paid until your 
employment has actually been obtained. Some small reg- 
istration fee of 50 cents or $1 may be required in some 
associations upon making application for a position. 

Usually you must pay your fee at the end of one 
week after you have started to work in your new position. 
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Out-of-Town Positions 

The employment departments of the various associa- 
tions co-operate with one another and interchange infor- 
mation. 

It might be possible, if you lived in Syracuse, for 
instance, to be put in touch with a New York City position 
through making application at the Syracuse association. 
Most of the association employment departments will be 
glad to attempt to render you service of this kind. 

Various difficulties attach themselves to such attempts, 
of course, and you will always have a better chance if 
you desire a position in the city in which the particular 
association you are in touch with is located. This is true 
chiefly because employers do not like to commit themselves 
without first interviewing the applicant. 

This matter of co-operation between the emplo)rment 
departments of the different associations is worth mention- 
ing, however, as an out-of-town man cannot usually get 
any service from a regular commercial agency. Even 
though the difficulties of accomplishing an)^hing definite 
in this matter are very great, this feature of the Y. M. C. 
A. service is worth attention. Especially is it of value if 
you want to have a "line on something" before you spend 
your time and money to go to some other city. 

Y. M. C. A. Application Blanks 

The application blanks used by the Y. M. C. A. em- 
ployment departments are very similar to those of any 
agency or business concern. As might be expected, how- 
ever, some facts as to your religious life are included. 
The questions on this subject are brief, in most cases 
being simply: "What is your religious denomination?" 
"What church do you attend?" and "Are you a member 
of it?" 
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A Source Worth Utilizing 

It will be to your advantage to utilize the services of 
a Y. M. C. A. employment department if possible. Do 
not rely upon it, of course, any more than upon any other 
single agency, but file your application and then drop 
around every few days, when it is convenient, to make 
sure you have not been forgotten in the shuffle. 

It is not necessary to decide whether you should use 
the Y. M. C. A. employment department or a commercial 
agency when both are available; use them both. 

United States Employment Service 

The United States Employment Service was inaugu- 
rated during the war, primarily as an aid in distributing 
workers efficiently among the various industrial plants for 
war work. It now functions merely as a co-ordinating 
agency for the various state and municipal employment 
bureaus throughout the country. Some of these local 
bureaus function in connection with office positions; 
others are confined chiefly to manual workers. It will 
be worth your while to pay a visit to the local state or 
municipal employment bureau in your city. You can 
determine in a few moments whether or not it can be of 
service to you. 

Engineering Societies 

Practically all of the chief engineering societies main- 
tain an employment service for the benefit of their mem- 
bers. If you are a member of such a society there is no 
better source to which you could go for a position. 

If you are not a member, yet have qualifications such 
as might fit you for the kind of engineering, scientific, 
executive, or junior executive positions such as these ser- 
vices have to offer, it will do no harm to make application 
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to them. Members of the societies will, naturally, be 
given first choice on all positions vacant, but in normal 
times this does not eliminate entirely the possibility of 
your getting a position through this means. 

A co-operative employment service is maintained at 
35 West 39th Street, New York City, by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Society^ of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and American Society of Electrical 
Engineers. 

At the same address a separate, though similar service 
is maintained by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Similar agencies are maintained by other engineering and 
technical societies. The above are merely mentioned as 
examples. The services of these agencies are of interest 
chiefly to college and university men, or to men whose 
experience has been equivalent to such training. 

Trade Associations 

Some manufacturers' associations maintain either a 
formal or an informal employment service, especially dur- 
ing times when men are scarcer than jobs. In any case, 
the secretary of a trade association is likely to be rather 
closely in touch with a large number of firms in his in- 
dustry, and you may gain something by getting in com- 
mtmication with him. 

Suppose you desire to get into a certain industry but 
have no particular acquaintances in any of the various 
firms. You can get the name and address of the trade 
or manufacturers' association by reference to any public 
library. You might write to the secretary of that 
association, telling him your desires, and ask for either 
assistance or suggestions. 

It will depend largely upon the personality of the 
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particular secretary as to whether or not you get any help, 
but it will cost you only 2 cents or a little time to inquire. 
It would be useless, however, to try such a source unless 
you have some special technical or executive qualities and 
are seeking a position requiring some special abilities or 
training. In seeking a position of a routine nature, you 
can pass by this suggested source without missing any 
chances. 

Temporary Agencies 

Following the Great War, numerous local agencies of 
one kind and another sprang up to assist returning soldiers 
to obtain positions. These agencies performed their ser- 
vice at a time when there were an unusual number of men 
actively in search for positions, and then, having served 
their purpose, went out of existence. 

Some few of these may still be operating at the time 
of publication of this volume, but a description of their 
efforts and functions would not be justified here because 
of their temporary character. 

Summary of Types of Agencies 

The most important activities, organized and con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of placing men in positions, 
have been mentioned and discussed in this book. These 
comprise, as an examination of the previous discussion 
will show, the commercial employment agencies, the Y. 
M. C. A. employment departments, the engineering 
societies, the United States Employment Service, func- 
tioning through the various state and municipal employ- 
ment bureaus, and the trade associations. 



CHAPTER X 

THE OFFICE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 

A New Factor 

Within the last few years a new factor has arisen 
which the position seeker will encounter in his search 
for a job. Many large organizations now maintain an 
office employment department, which functions in con- 
nection with office workers as does the factory employment 
department with manual workers. 

The purpose of this department in general is to inter- 
view applicants for positions, determine their qualifica- 
tions, and place them in positions where they will do the 
most good both to the company and to themselves. Office 
employment work, however, is less highly developed and 
its practice is less standardized than is factory employment 
work. For this reason, it is difficult to describe with any 
degree of exactness just what may be expected from an 
office employment department in any particular case. 

In some instances these departments have very broad 
powers. In a prominent motor car company, for in- 
stance, the department plays an important part in hiring 
men even for rather responsible positions. While no 
man is definitely hired until he has been interviewed by 
the head of the department in which he is to work, the 
department head accepts the judgment of the employment 
department in most cases unless there is some very 
definite reason for rejecting it. 

This has come about because the employment depart- 
ment has developed to a comparatively high state. It is 
thoroughly familiar with all the jobs for which it is hiring, 
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having made job analyses of many of them; it follows 
the progress of every office employee after he has started 
work; and it is instrumental in having him promoted 
should his work warrant advancement. 

In other words, the applicant for an office position at 
this firm must make good with the office employment 
department, or he will never get any further. Conditions 
are similar in most places where the office employment 
department is worthy of its name. 

The office employment department has reached a par- 
ticularly high state of development in some of the larger 
banking institutions and in many department stores of the 
larger cities. 

Conservative Actions 

The perusal of "inspirational" literature on success 
has instilled into many young men the unfortunate idea 
that the successful salesman or job-seeker is the one who, 
by hook or by crook, manages to get past all minor 
officials and force his way into the office of the "big boss." 
Clever tricks for achieving that end have formed the 
interesting but unsound plot for many short stories. 

While it is true that you must not allow yourself to be 
turned away by a minor official when you have reason to 
believe that by seeing someone else you may accomplish 
your purpose, the office employment department is not to 
be regarded in this light. 

In many cases its influence is not as great as in the 
instance cited, but in every case where it exists, it does 
form the doorway through which you must go to the 
power that may ultimately grant you the position. 

A well-known export corporation, for example, has 
developed an office employment department which ope- 
rates at present largely as an agency might. That is, 
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it receives requisitions for men from the various depart- 
ments of the organization, interviews men, and refuses 
those whom it considers as unfit. When a man is inter- 
viewed who appears as though he might fill the vacant 
position, he is simply sent to the department head for an 
interview. Briefly, this employment department weeds 
out the unfit and reduces to a minimum the number of 
applicants to be interviewed by the man who is really 
going to select the successful applicant. 

Even in such a case, however, it is obvious that the 
applicant must sell himself to the office employment de- 
partment before he even qualifies for the "final heat." 

It is well to understand and respect the functions of 
the office employment department, as that department is 
becoming more common every day with firms whose office 
forces are large enough to warrant its existence as a 
separate unit. And as an appreciation of its value grows, 
its functions will broaden and its power will become 
greater. Eventually, it will be a part of practically every 
organization employing a large number of office employees. 

Effective Assistance 

Just as you should regard the employment agency 
interviewer as a friend and helper, so should you look upon 
the office employment department in a similar light. 
Bear in mind that it is the function of this department to 
supply to its organization capable men to fill the positions 
which are open. The interviewer has nothing to gain by 
turning you away if you are capable of filling the position 
for which you are applying. He questions you only for 
the purpose of finding out how well you are likely to fit 
in the job and in the organization. 

He knows thoroughly the requirements, both of the 
position and of the organization in general. It is his 
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task to fit you into the position in which you can do the 
best work. It is to your advantage that this be done. 
This is impossible, however, unless you tell him fully and 
frankly all the things he wishes to know about you. 

"Bluffing" 

It is foolish to exaggerate or to "bluflf," even though 
you are unfortunate enough to have excellent abilities 
along these lines. Suppose that you should succeed in 
"pulling the wool over his eyes" as to your abilities and 
qualifications ; the result might be that you would get the 
job. Then would begin the process of failure, ending 
probably in ultimate discharge or at least in lack of ad- 
vancement. Both you and the company would then be the 
losers. This phase of the interview is discussed in a later 
chapter. 

General Procedure 

The procedure of the office employment department 
is much like that of the employment agency. You will 
be interviewed probably by a member of the employment 
department staff and will be asked to fill out an applica- 
tion blank. The blanks of each company will vary some- 
what in accordance with particular company policies, but 
in general the difference will not be great. 

The application used by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany's office employment department in shown in Figures 
loa and lob. It is a good example of what a typical 
application blank will require of you. 

Usually the office employment interviewer will attempt 
to judge you to the best of his ability, not .only as to the 
facts which he learns about you, but also as to your appear- 
ance, general attitude, etc. Again, the detail ip which the 
impression you make is recorded will differ greatly in 
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various firms, but some form of record is almost sure to 
be kept. 

It will be worth while to examine the things which 
the office employment interviewer looks at and records, 
since he simply does in a systematic way what any execu- 
tive who interviews you will do, either consciously or 
tmconsciously. More and more scientific methods of 
employment are coming into use, and you will do well 
to utilize a little science on your own part. 

In a later chapter, ways of talking and acting during 
an interview are discussed. Here it will be sufficient to 
examine a few t3rpical forms used in office employment 
departments to record impressions of applicants. A study 
of these forms will indicate the points on which you are 
being marked and will serve as an aid to the later dis- 
cussion in determining the most advantageous way to "put 
your best foot forward" during an interview. 

A Special Form 

Figure ii is a form used by the office employment 
department of a large manufacturing concern. Its pur- 
pose is twofold. First, it puts into concrete form the 
interviewer's impression of the applicant; it crystallizes 
his thoughts. Second, it serves as a permanent record 
for his files. This is of distinct advantage to you if you 
make a favorable impression, since a position may open 
up later if one is not immediately available. Then, upon 
consulting his records, the employment manager will call 
upon those applicants whose interview cards show the 
most promise. 

You will fill out this blank at the time of your inter- 
view. It records your name and address and certain 
facts about you which the company considers most essen- 
tial. 
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Your appearance is certain to be noted and to affect 
the opinion which the interviewer will form. The class- 
ifications given here (Figure ii) indicate the way in 
which this firm notes the various types of appearance. 
The fourth classification, personality, is an abstract factor 
that is difficult to record in black and white, but it is 
none the less important and is not difficult to judge. 
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A classification of the type of actions is also included. 
This enables the interviewer to place you as likely to be 
adaptable to certain jobs and not adaptable to certain 
other ones. 

You will note that in the majority of these things upon 
which the applicant is judged, the classifications are such 
as to determine chiefly facts rather than various degrees 
of excellence in regard to a particular characteristic. The 
fact that you are -slow in action, for instance, may work 
to your advantage in applying for a certain type of job, 
while in another instance the man who is exceptionally 
alert might be favored. 

This form has been discussed in detail because it does 
t3rpify to a large extent the things that are at least in the 
back of the mind of every employer or interviewer when 
talking wit;^ an applicant for a position. And in most 
cases you will find that your interviewer is attempting, 
not to rate or to prove you incapable of filling the job, but 
to find out as well as he can in the short time available just 
what you are and what sort of person you are likely to turn 
out to be. 

He knows the job ; he must try to know you before he 
can be sure that it will be of advantage both to you and to 
his organization for you to be employed. 

Usually a Help, Not a Hindrance 

You may regard a well-developed and well-operated 
office employment department as a distinct aid in getting 
the right job. There are still in existence some office 
emplo3mient departments which will be a hindrance rather 
than a help. If you run into such a one, you can do no 
more than answer the questions required of you and try 
to create an impression favorable enough to let you get 
by that department to talk to someone of more responsi- 
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bility and judgment. Simply make the best of it as well 
as you can. 

Always approach the office employment department, 
however, with the idea that it is going to be a help to you, 
and that it is trying to do what is best both for you and 
for the organization. Consider it in this light until some- 
thing very definite has occurred to change your opinion. 

Don't Tire 

Filling out application blanks is likely to become tire- 
some after a time. Perhaps you will fill out a great niun- 
ber and will never hear anything in the way of results. 
You may begin to feel that firms ask you to fill out appli- 
cation blanks merely as a means to get rid of you. Un- 
fortunately, this is true in some cases. Where the office 
employment department functions properly, however, a 
very careful check is kept upon the application file, and 
likely prospects are notified as soon as a vacancy occurs. 
And where the application blank is so complete, as in the 
case illustrated, the office employment manager is able to 
determine even several months after an interview just 
what sort of a man the applicant is, what his qualifications 
are, and what the impressions were that he made at the 
time of the interview. Thus, again, it is evident that an 
efficient office emplo3rment department is of real assistance 
to the job-hunter, as well as to the fimt 

Never fail to fill out an application blank, even when 
you feel that it is useless. It may be, but there is always 
the chance that it will bring you just the job you want. 
It costs you nothing but a very little time to fill it out. 

Be Frank 

In filling out such blanks there is always one fimda- 
mental rule to be observed : Always tell the truth. This 
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is absolutely necessary if you are to be successful either 
in getting the job or in properly filling it after you have 
once obtained it. It is necessary from the standpoint of 
business. Regardless of the moral aspects of the matter, 
honesty is always the best policy, and is becoming a better 
policy every year. 

With that foundation, however, you may in many 
cases have considerable scope for the use of intelligence 
in presenting your qualifications in the light most favor- 
able to getting you a particular job. 

In applying for a specific position be sure to emphasize 
those phases of your experience which bear most directly 
on qualifying you for that job. Subordinate the others. 
There is not much scope for this in merely filling out 
application blanks, but it plays an important part in 
writing a letter or in talking during an interview, both of 
which phases are discussed in later chapters. 



CHAPTER XI 

TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Purpose of Schools 

Many modern business organizations have installed 
training courses of various kinds for their employees. 
The object of these courses from the standpoint of the 
company is to fit men properly for responsible positions 
in the organization. 

In many cases the company finds it better business 
to take a green man and systematically teach him the 
things he must know to fill properly a certain position, 
than simply to put him in some minor job and hope that 
in the course of time he will pick up enough information 
and experience to become of real value to the firm. 

It costs the company money to train men, but it obtains 
more capable workers and better service in many instances 
than would have been possible under the old school-of- 
experience methods. 

Such training courses are naturally confined, as a 
general rule, to the larger organizations, where a com- 
paratively large number of men are needed and where a 
survey of the entire workings of the organization and pro- 
duct could not be obtained by the employee in any other 
way. Some smaller firms, of course, train their men to 
some extent, but in general the large firm is likely to have 
taken up this phase of organization work, which, like 
the office employment department, is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

103 
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An Unusual Opportunity 

Of what significance is the training course or school 
to the young man looking for a position? It is of great 
significance, especially to the young man who is entirely 
"green" in so far as business experience is concerned. 

Very often a company would rather have for the 
training course a young man who has not worked else- 
where, because such a man has nothing to unlearn. He 
can be taught from the ground up in a systematic and 
thorough manner, and thus becomes of direct value to 
the particular company more rapidly than would the man 
who began the training course with previous experience 
that had taught him different ways of doing things. 

The training course, then, offers a distinct opportunity 
to the inexperienced man. To enter such a course of 
training is advantageous to you because the company is 
almost certain to use you to the limit of your ability. 

Analyze the situation for yourself. While you are 
being trained you are being paid at least some nominal 
salary. The instruction which you are receiving costs 
money, and you are, in most cases, producing but little of 
value during your training period. In other words, the 
company is investing a great deal of money in you and 
to get returns on that investment it must utilize yoiu* 
ability later to the utmost. 

If you can get into such a training course and complete 
the training successfully, you are more likely to have 
found the way to a good job by the shortest route, per- 
haps, than would have been possible through any other 
method. 

Training Course Aims 

But in proportion as the training course is advan- 
tageous for those who enter and complete it, so the type 
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of positions for which it trains men and the men capable 
of getting them are rather definitely limited. 

So far, at least, most of the training courses, excluding 
trade and mechanical training courses, have to do chiefly 
with training salesmen, or men for work in connection 
with sales activities of some sort. This is not universally 
true, of course, but the courses definitely designed to 
train men for positions of other kinds are not numer- 
ous. 

There are many varieties of selling activity, however, 
and more than one of the courses designed primarily for 
the men in the sales field are being watched by company 
executives for junior executives of various kinds. 

Because money is to be invested definitely in these 
men who are to be trained, most firms set a particularly 
high standard and require specific qualifications in the men 
selected. This is necessary from the standpoint of the 
company, but because a young man does not meet the 
particular type of qualifications usually demanded for 
entrance into these training courses, does not at all mean 
that he will not make good in a big way. It simply means 
that he is better qualified for work of a different type than 
that for which the courses are training men. 

While requirements for training courses differ with 
the individual firm, a survey of qualifications demanded 
in a number of well-known courses gives a general idea 
of what may be expected. 

General Motors Export School 

The General Motors Export Corporation for some 
time operated a training course which lasted for twelve 
months. It was designed to train men to represent that 
company in both the foreign and domestic fields. This 
organization handles the sale in foreign countries of the 
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products of the General Motors Corporation, which in- 
clude automobiles, trucks, tractors, lighting systems, etc. 

The number of students in this course was limited 
to fifty men, ranging from 22 to 39 years of age. To 
receive favorable consideration for admission, a man 
should have had a college education or its equivalent. 

Personality, general attitude toward work, and other 
like characteristics were taken into consideration by the 
Admissions Committee, which consisted of personnel and 
department heads. The course was discontinued during 
the depression of 1920-1921, but its operation was con- 
sidered successful. 

International Harvester Requirements 

The International Harvester Company conducts a 
course which lasts for twelve weeks and trains twenty- 
five men in each class. The object of this course is to 
train sales representatives and men preparing to qualify 
for future executive positions. 

Personality and general promise are taken into pri- 
mary consideration in choosing men for the school. An 
upper age limit of 26 years is placed upon men entering, 
while at least a high school education is required. As a 
matter of fact a large number of the men taking this 
training course are college graduates. 

An additional qualification is that the man shall have 
been in the employ of one of the branch selling organiza- 
tions for at least four months before he becomes eligible 
for the training. Branch managers recommend men to 
their district manager. Each of the five district mana- 
gers then selects five men for the course from among 
those recommended from his district. 

Thus it is impossible for a man to enter the service 
of one of the branches with the certainty that he will be 
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able to get into the training course. He will have to 
make good to some extent in the branch before he is even 
recommended. And that is the only route through which 
he can pbtain admission to the training school. 

Intensive Training at Nordyke-Marmon 

The Nordyke-Marmon Company, manufacturers of 
mill machinery and automobiles, conducts a six months' 
training course, with ten men in each class. It is not 
necessary that the student shall have been in the employ 
of the company before entering the training course; in 
fact, most of those trained have been new to the organ- 
ization. It might be remarked that this is the general 
rule in these courses and that the International Harvester 
practice is exceptional in this respect. 

Men in this course are trained as salesmen for the 
Marmon car, and, as in practically every other case, are 
chosen largely upon the basis of personality, promise, 
and education. A college education or its equivalent is 
one of the requirements. 

Westinghouse and Standard Oil Courses 

For young men with engineering training and a desire 
to go on with work along engineering lines, the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company pi^ovides an 
excellent course. During this course the men receive 
a nominal salary and at the end are well equipped with 
practical knowledge with which to supplement the theo- 
retical knowledge they had upon entering. 

The Standard Oil Company operates a training course 
to provide men to act as foreign representatives for that 
organization. The qualifications as to education and per- 
sonality are similar, in a general way, to those described 
for the other courses. 
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Serves Limited Number 

While the training school is available to a compara- 
tively limited nwnber, in the very nature of the case, it 
offers an excellent opportunity for those few. If your 
education and training in any particular line are such as 
to make you likely to qualify for such a school, you will 
do well to inquire among acquaintances and business men 
as to the existence of the particular kind of course which 
you may desire to enter. The specific courses mentioned 
here are simply exan:q>les of a t3rpe. There are many 
other such courses in other lines of work. 

Part-Time College Courses 

In this connection you may be interested in consid- 
ering some "co-operative" course, such as is being offered 
in several colleges. In these courses the student spends 
part of his time in the classroom and part of the time 
in actual work. 

At the University of Cincinnati, for instance, such a 
course is conducted for engineering students. It lasts 
four years and nms eleven months during the year. The 
student works alternately two weeks in the classroom and 
two wedcs in an industrial plant. He is paid for his 
factory work, but cannot count on earning enough to keep 
himself during the time of study. 

The newly established School of Retailing at New 
York University offers a course for training department 
store executives and personnel men which operates in a 
somewhat similar manner, and which is growing fast in 
size and influence. There are several other cotirses of 
a like nature. 

The consideration of such training is, however, some- 
what outside of the scope of this book, since it has 
to do rather with finding methods by which a young 
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man may complete his education than with finding methods 
by which he may rather quickly obtain a position that will 
bring him immediate financial returns. 

Conclusion 

It is impossible to list with any degree of accuracy 
the various training courses open to the young man seek- 
ing a position — if for no other reason than that new ones 
are constantly being established and old ones being dis- 
carded. While looking for a job, however, especially if 
you are comparatively inexperienced, you should at least 
be on the alert for such courses. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE "SHOE-LEATHER" METHOD 

Fact and Fiction 

In the melodramatic books of our youth, we found the 
hero wandering from office to office in the big city, ask- 
ing in each one for a job. He usually was turned away 
with a cold word and without work until he had saved 
the aged financier from being beaten to death by thugs 
on a lonely side street. Few of us can afford to wait 
for/^uch an adventure, and, not having a Horatio Alger 
to lead us into it, must adopt less dramatic means of 
getting a job. 

When all the other methods described have been set 
in motion, when the letters have all been written, the 
application blanks all filled out, and all the friends talked 
with, there may still remain a few hours of the day. 
These hours can profitably be spent simply going about 
personally looking for the right job. 

The popular phrase used in the title of this chapter 
describes this method briefly and clearly. Though often 
not the most efficient method of getting a job, it may be 
very useful. 

It must be remembered that your time is worth nothing 
except in so far as you use it to look for a job. Conse- 
quently, you gain rather than lose in efficiency by utiliz- 
ing this additional method. But even this method should 
not be used aimlessly. 

How to Start 

Assume that you are in a city of reasonable size, either 
permanently or temporarily, in your search for a job. 

no 
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You have in mind, certainly, some firms for which you 
would like to work. In your reveries you have pictured 
^yourself occupying a certain position in one firm or 
another. 

Put on your hat and start to make the rounds of these 
concerns. As you go to each one, determine before enter- 
ing, just what position you feel capable of filling in that 
particular place. Get the idea firmly fixed in your own 
mind, in order that you may be able to get it over to the 
stranger whom you are about to approach, and that you 
may have the courage and perseverance to get to see 
that official for whom you are about to ask. 

An Example 

It is easy to say "make the rounds of these concerns," 
but difficult to decide whom to ask for, how to get to 
him, what to say to those who block the way, and what 
to say when the interview is attained. But it can be done, 
and to explain the "how" assume that we are listening 
to one young job-seeker relating his experience in "break- 
mg m. 

In making my rounds, I came to the Startworth Manufactur- 
ing Company. I knew in a general way that it was a very success- 
ful concern manufacturing machine tools, that it must maintain a 
well-equipped engineering department. Being a recent graduate in 
mechanical engineering, I was looking for a job along that gen- 
eral line and decided that my knowledge might fit in this engineer- 
ing department. While I did not know specifically the work done 
by the department, I did know that I wanted a job which would 
give me an opportunity to broaden my knowledge, gain in prac- 
tical engineering experience and enable me to meet a number of 
people in connection with my work ; I did not care to do any more 
pure drafting work. 

With this much definitely in mind, I entered the reception hall 
of the Startworth Manufacturing Company. 
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There was an elderly gentleman seated behind a desk on which 
stood a little sign, "Information." I asked him, "May I see your 
engineering superintendent — ^ah — ^what is his name?" "Mr. 
Jackson, the chief engineer, you mean?" he asked. 

"Yes, Mr. Jackson." 

I presented my card. 

"And what do you wish to see him about?" 

"I wish to see him on a personal matter, if I may. I have 
not met Mr. Jackson, so he will not recognize my name when 
you phone him, but I would like very much to see him for just 
a few moments." I waited a few minutes and then — 

"Mr. Jackson is busy just now; will his assistant do?" 

"Thank you, I believe I would rather wait for Mr. Jackson, if 
I may." 
"Very well, I will let you know as soon as he can see you." 

Approaching Executives 

The conversation outlined depicts the best type of 
reception room and the best type of man at the informa- 
tion desk. In a majority of the best firms this is what 
you will meet today. The American business man, as 
a rule, is not so difficult to approach as the books on 
salesmanship would sometimes have us believe. 

Many executives really are extremely busy. It is 
physically impossible for them to see all the people who 
call on them. On the other hand, only a few present- 
day executives lock themselves in their offices and as- 
sume the attitude and demeanor of petty monarchs. 
The democratic spirit of our American institutions is 
nowhere more evident than in the willingness of the 
modem executive to grant an interview to anyone who 
may have any legitimate call upon his time. 

An Actual Experience 

An example of this democratic spirit is instanced in 
the experience of a young college man who recently set 
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out to look for a summer job. This young chap had an 
abundance of enthusiasm and energy, but no practical 
experience. His chief desire for the stunmer was to get 
into some industrial plant where he could absorb some 
of the atmosphere and learn some of the ways of indus- 
try. He scarcely knew how to start, but decided upon 
trying a large steel works, the president of which had 
some interest in the particular college which he attended. 

Accordingly, he went to this plant, entered the re- 
ception room, and sent in his card to the president ask- 
ing if he might have a few minutes of his time on a 
personal matter. The president of this concern is a man 
whose name would be known to everyone in the least 
familiar with industry in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Within five minutes he was admitted to the presi- 
dent's office. He stated who he was, the college he was 
attending — ^which he knew to be familiar to the presi- 
dent — ^and gave the object of his visit. He said that 
he was in search of experience, and that while he knew 
that he was intruding on a busy man's time, he wanted 
some good advice as to how to proceed and felt that 
he could get the best advice by asking this president. 

Selling Yourself 

Having obtained an interview with this executive, it 
was of course necessary for him, through his abiHty and 
personality, to sell himself within a very few moments. 
This particular young man was able to do so. And his 
visit was successful; perhaps because even very success- 
ful men do not object to the subtle compliment paid to 
them by being chosen as the best source of advice by 
an intelligent young man. 

But the incident is cited to show that it is perfectly 

possible to obtain an interview with a man of enough 

i 
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importance to give you a job, provided you appeal to him 
and he has a place for you. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that all reception 
rooms are like the one described, and that all executives 
are similar to the broad-minded president mentioned in the 
above incident. Nevertheless, it may be said in a general 
way that you are more likely to meet with courtesy and 
co-operation in the majority of cases from executives than 
from information desk clerks. 

Petty Tjnrants 

Many of this latter class are petty tyrants, persons who 
do their organization an infinite amount of harm by the 
manner in which they greet visitors and the way in which 
they treat them. Often they act in such a way that the 
visitor would have an excellent moral right to commit 
cold-blooded murder at their expense. 

But always remember that for the time being you are 
at the mercy of the information clerk. You cannot possi- 
bly obtain the result you desire except through him ; often 
the manner in which he announces your name to the exec- 
utive will be enough to shatter any hope of an interview 
which you may have had. For your own selfish purpose 
you cannot afford to quarrel with the man or girl at the 
information desk. 

You may be firm and insistent, if necessary, but always 
be pleasant. Be more pleasant and more courteous than 
the other visitors and your wait is likely to be shorter. 
You have everything to lose and absolutely nothing to gain 
from the generation of friction between yourself and this 
clerk. He is your only means of transportation, and cour- 
tesy, even in the face of discourtesy, is your only means 
of keeping that transportation-way clear. To keep your 
poise in such cases is difiicult, but necessary. 
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Meeting Failure 

Then, too, there are many executives whom it is very 
difficult to see. Executives, after all, are merely men, and 
they differ in temperment and moods about as do other 
men. While it is a true statement that the American exec- 
utive is on the whole democratic and comparatively acces- 
sible to the stranger, you must not assume that you will 
be able to see every man whom you go to see. 

Far from it. You may as well recognize at the start 
of your shoe-leather campaign, that for one reason or 
another you will fail to see anybody in authority in a great 
number of places at which you call. 

One way to minimize this number is to ask for the 
man who is most likely to be interested in )rou for any 
reason. Do not read the incident of the college man related 
here and then determine to ask for the president of every 
concern that you approach. In many cases that would be 
impossible, and in as many more inadvisable. If you are 
after a job in the advertising department, for instance, 
ask to see the advertising manager. If there is a position 
open in that departinent he is the man who knows about it, 
and who is interested, consequently, in anyone who wishes 
to fill it. Your object should be not so much to see the 
man highest in the organization, but to see the right man 
for your purpose. 

Always bear in mind that what you are after is a job- 
not the right to say that you were able to force your way 
into the office of a prominent man. 

Summary of Advantages 

There is little more to be said concerning the method 
of utilizing the shoe-leather campaign. It is an extremely 
useful method — when your time is not otherwise occupied. 
Do everything else first; write your letters of application 
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for the day, make whatever personal calls necessary upon 
men with whom you have appointments, etc. 

Then, when you look about and begin to think of going 
to the movies or playing a game of tennis because there 
seems to be no more work at your temporary job, start 
out to utilize the shoe-leather method and you will derive 
from it many benefits. Among the chief of these may be 
mentioned the following : 

1. You gain self-confidence by forcing yourself to 

enter strange offices and meet strange people, 
some of whom greet you in a somewhat hostile 
manner. 

2. You can learn much about the atmosphere and per- 

sonality of any concern from its reception room 
and its method of receiving visitors. Such knowl- 
edge is likely to be of value to you later, wherever 
you may land your position. 

3. Going into a plant as a stranger and noting the vari- 

ous ways in which different places treat you is 
extremely interesting, as well. as valuable. You 
will get much pleasure out of this study, both of 
individuals and of organizations. 

4. You are likely to meet a ntunber of men whom you 

will later be glad to know. You have gained 
something if you can impress these men favor- 
ably, whether any one of them gives you a job 
or not. 

5. Finally — ^and most important — ^you may get the job 

for which you are searching. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE CHANCE LETTER 

Possibilities 

It is sometimes possible to get results from a letter 
written to a specific concern on the chance that there might 
be a position open in it such as you desire. Sending out 
such letters constitutes practically the mail-order prototype 
of the "shoe-leather" method. 

In other words, you simply choose a number of firms 
for which you think you would like to work, pick out some 
official in each firm, learn his name, if possible, and write 
him a personal letter stating the sort of position which you 
desire, your qualifications, and your reasons for writing. 

You will probably find that you can logically send ex- 
actly the same letter to several firms in the same line of 
work, so that you will have to do little more than copy your 
first well-written letter. Such a letter has no special re- 
quirements outside of thos6 taken up in the chapters on 
the letter of application, so that its construction need not 
be discussed in detail. 

A Special Point 

One point might be advantageously made, however, in 
such a letter ; that is, your reason for having selected the 
particular firm to which you apply. It will not hurt your 
cause any to state that your inquiries lead you to believe it 
to be one of the leading firms in the industry and that 
you have a special desire to become identified with that 
particular organization. 

Some such statement may well follow your initial state- 
ment of your desire for a position of a certain kind 
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Choosing Prospects 

A good way to get your mailing list is by an examina- 
tion of a number of business and trade journals. By look- 
ing through the advertisements in these publications, you 
can not only get a list of names, but also judge to a limited 
extent what type of firm you are including in your list, 
since the nature of their advertising often tells the story 
of a business organization in more ways than one. 

One young chemist recently went so far as to note in 
the trade journals the building projects of chemical firms 
which were nearing completion. He then wrote to the 
main office of each company concerned, saying that he 
understood that they were about to start production in 
their new plant at such and such a place, that they would 
probably be employing a staff of competent chemists to 
work there, and that he would like to apply for a position. 

An idea of this sort is significant in more than one 
way. It not only suggests one practical idea, but denotes 
the manner in which you should evolve similar ideas for 
use in your own case. If you are honestly interested in get- 
ting a job, you will start your brain actively to work on 
the problems involved and will be able to devise even 
more ways of going about your temporary business than 
are suggested in this book. 

You should address your letter to a specific individual 
whenever possible. You will find the names of executives 
of most companies in this country listed in "Thomas' 
Register of American Manufacturers." This reference 
book can be obtained in any public library and will be of 
great assistance to you. 

Results from Chance Letter 

The possibilities of getting results from a chance letter 
are not extremely great, of course, at any time. But it 
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is a method worth trying, especially un times when busi- 
ness is good. 

During the periods of comparative business depression, 
which seem to hit this country about every seven years, 
this chance-letter method has considerably less likelihood 
of success, yet it should not be neglected altogether even 
then. 

In writing such a letter, you will, of course, always ask 
for an interview whether there is a position open or not. 
In this way you may make some advantageous contacts 
which may benefit you indirectly, even though no immedi- 
ate advantage is gained. 

The method involves a minimum of time and effort 
after you have written the first letter, and for this reason 
you may well utilize it to advantage. Because you can use 
the same letter in writing to a number of "chances," how- 
ever, do not let yourself fall into the error of dispatching 
the same letter in answer to every advertisement. As 
noted elsewhere, you should emphasize in each case those 
phases of your experience which have a particular bearing 
upon the job in question. But since you name the job 
yourself in writing a chance letter, the situation is differ- 
ent. 

The Circular Letter 

Circular letters have sometimes been used in seeking 
a position. Such letters are usually mimeographed and 
sent out to a large number of companies, acting in a sense 
like a glorified situation wanted advertisement. It is the 
opinion of the writer that letters of this kind are of little 
if any value, and are scarcely worth the time and postage 
necessary to get them out. 

The reaction of an employer receiving one is likely to 
be unfavorable because of the indication that the writer 
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has been too lazy tq write a special letter. Such mass* 
production methods are not advisable as a general thing. 
Should you desire to use a circular letter of this kind, 
however, be sure to follow carefully all of the suggestions 
given in the chapters concerning the letter of application. 
A circular letter must be exceptionally good to have any 
effect whatever. 



PART III 

HOW TO GET THE POSITION AFTER 

FINDING IT 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MECHANICS OF THE LETTER OF 

APPLICATION 

Importance of Writing a Good Letter 

Having obtained a thorough understanding of all the 
possible practical sources from whicli a job may be ob- 
tained, and having determined upon those which you can 
utilize most fully, it is pertinent to discuss methods of 
operation — "how" to get a job. 

You must be able to write a good letter. You are 
always likely to have -to write a letter sometime before 
you get the job, and in starting out in the energetic and 
scientific manner outlined in this volume, you will have to 
write many letters. That should be your first duty every 
morning. 

It is really not much more difficult to write a good letter 
than to write a bad one, provided you are willing to apply 
a little study and intelligent effort to the task. Yet poor 
letter-writing is so prevalent, especially among job-seekers, 
that a well prepared letter stands out vividly from the 
mass. 

If you can write a good letter your battle is already 
half won. You will have gained recognition over the 
mass of other applicants and will also have created a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression in the mind of your prospec- 
tive employer. To be able to write a good letter is not 
only important ; it is essential. And it is well worth while 
for you to take the brief time for study necessary to at- 
tain effectiveness in letter-writing, since it will aid you 
not only in getting your job, but in every phase of your 
business life. 
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Numerous books have been written upon the subject 
of good letter-writing, some of which are good and some 
of which are very bad. When you have time, a perusal of 
one or two of the best will be of great value.^ 

We are concerned here, however, with the immediate 
subject of the letter to be written for the purpose of ob- 
taining employment. Within a comparatively brief space 
it is possible to outline certain essentials and provide you 
with the details necessary to enable you to present your 
case in writing in a capable manner. 

Essentials of Effective Letter 

There are three essentials for every good letter of 
application. These are as follows : 

1. It must be mechanically perfect. It must be correct 

as to spacing, margins, spelling, neatness, and 
general appearance. 

2. It must contain the necessary facts. 

3. The thought must be expressed in a logical, concise, 

straightforward manner. 

The absence of any one of these essentials may render 
the entire letter ineffective. For example, a young man 
wrote a letter for employment in the editorial department 
of a publishing house a short time ago, using an old type- 
writer, the type of which was extremely dirty and clogged. 
To the mind of the employer who received the letter, this 
fact tended to indicate a slovenly type of mind, or at least 
a disregard of neatness and care in details. The young 
man almost failed to obtain an interview simply because 
of this fact, although his qualifications made a very favor- 
able impression. 



'One of the best is "Bffective Business Letters" by Bdward HnU 
Qardner, N^w Vork^ Ronal4 Press Co., ipi6» 
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Hundreds of letters are received in answer to almost 
every advertisement. Some are slovenly, some fail to 
state essential facts, and some contain thoughts expressed 
in such a confused manner that the exact meaning is not 
clear. There are a few which contain none of these faults. 
It is only this small group that receives attention. 

You may write a great number of letters of application, 
but you are never certain as to why you failed to receive an 
answer in any particular case. If your letter is not up 
to a high standard, however, you have not given yourself 
a fair chance. 

The First Essential — Mechanical Correctness 

Unless specifically instructed otherwise, always write 
your letter of application on a tj^writer. If you do not 
have a typewriter of your own, make an effort to obtain 
the use of one* from some friend, or get someone to type 
your letters for you after you have written them. 

. If you take enough time to it, there is no reason why 
you cannot turn out a neat letter, even though you are not 
an expert typist. Though typing the letter may be more 
trouble to begin with, the advantages gained will more than 
justify the additional effort. 

There are very few positions today in which good 
handwriting amounts to much one way or the other. All 
business correspondence is carried on by means of type- 
written letters, and business records are usually type- 
written. Unless the advertisement which you are answer- 
ing specifies especially that the reply should be in your 
own handwriting, the employer is not likely to be inter- 
ested in whether or not you are a good penman. 

In many cases it will even be worth while to pay a pub- 
lic stenographer to type your letters if the position for 
which you are applying is one of any importance whatever. 
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If you find it necessary to write your letters in long- 
hand, however, be sure to write them very clearly so that 
they can be read without the slightest effort. 

Conforming to Custom 

In constructing your letter, it is best to conform in 
detail to current usage. Departure from it in favor of 
bizarre or striking effects may gain additional initial at- 
tention, but will harm rather than benefit your chances. 
Current usage allows some scope for the mechanical con- 
struction of good business letters; that is, more than one 
form can be used with correctness. 

It is needless, however, to point out here all the forms 
which one may use and still be correct. It is sufficient 
that you learn one correct way and that you write your let- 
ters of application in conformity with it. 

* 

Paper 

Always use a good grade of white paper, 8>4 x 1 1 
inches, the standard business size. Write only on one side 
of the paper. Never allow the writing to appear cramped. 
Allow wide margins and ample white space in every in- 
stance. 

The Heading 

The heading should appear at the upper right-hand 
corner of the sheet. It will include your street number, 
city and state, and the date, each written on a separate 
line in the order mentioned. The lines may begin on 
separate margins each five or ten spaces to the right of 
the preceding line, as follows : 

284 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

October 28, 1922 
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Or the following form may be used : 

284 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
October 28, igaa 

While either form is correct and you may take your 
choice, the latter form is probably preferable. The head- 
ing should be punctuated as indicated in these examples. 
The date should be written as indicated, not 10-28-22. 
This latter form does not look well and might be misin- 
terpreted. 

If the sheet has a letterhead which supplies the writer's 
address, only the date need be filled in. The position of 
the date should be at least two spaces below the lowest line 
of the letterhead, and preferably three spaces above the 
line of the introductory address. 

The Introductory Address 

The introductory address consists of the reader's name, 
title, and address. Its purpose is to assure the reader that 
the letter is intended for him, and should always be in- 
cluded. Again, two forms are permissible, one in which 
the second and third lines are indented iive or ten spaces, 
and the other in which each line begins flush on the same 
margin. 

The latter form is probably preferable. The correct 
punctuation and form are indicated in the following two 
examples : 

Mr. Joseph Archer, President, 
Acme Lathe Company, 

953 West Seventh Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

H596, 

Times Downtown, 

New York, N. Y. 
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The introductory address should appear about three 
spaces below the date line and three or four spaces above 
the "Dear Sir," or "Gentlemen." 

The Salutation 

If your application is in answer to a "blind" adver- 
tisement, the salutation should be "Dear Sir." 

If you are writing to an individual in a company, as 
indicated by the first example above, the salutation should 
also be "Dear Sir." 

When writing simply to a company, as, "The Acme 
Lathe Company," the salutation should be "Gentlemen." 

If you are personally acquainted with the man to whom 
you are writing your letter of application, it may be per- 
missible to address him "Dear Mr. Archer." It is not 
advisable to do this, however, unless you know him rather 
well personally. When in doubt use "Dear Sir." 

If you follow these suggestions as to salutation you 
cannot go wrong. There are others sometimes used, most 
of which are either incorrect or poor form. Stick to 
those mentioned, in writing your letter of application. 

Conclusion 

End every letter with a complete sentence. Never use 
the participial conclusion, such as, "Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I remain," etc. 

The last sentence in your letter should convey a very 
definite thought. It is the last idea that your reader will 
get. Do not lose the effectiveness of this important sen- 
tence by some clumsy and meaningless form of expression 
which is unnatural as well as useless. 

The complimentary close may be any of the courteous 
phrases allowed by custom. "Yours very truly" and 
"Very truly yours" are good, as well as "Yours truly." 



. I 
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* 

The complimentary close should begin at the center of 
the sheet. The signature appears beneath it slightly to 
the right. 



Single space both the introductory address, and the 
body of your letter. A two-page letter is more trouble- 
some to read and file than a single-page letter. And, on 
the whole, a single-spaced letter presents a neater and more 
compact appearance. Double spaces should be used, how- 
ever, between paragraphs. 

Folding of Paper 

Always fold your letter in the center across its short 
diameter, the writing) inside ; then fold twice across what 
is then the short diameter of the already folded sheet, one- 
third of the distance from each end.' Use the regular 
commercial sized envelope 3 1/2 x 6 5/16 inches, for 
your business correspondence. 

Position of Text on Page 

Strive to center your letter in the middle of the page, 
leaving as much white space at the top of the page as at 
the bottom. 

Have your left-hand margin about twelve spaces from 
the edge of the paper. Keep your right-hand margin as 
regular as possible, and have it about the same number of 
spaces from the right-hand edge. 

When it is necessary to run your letter over a single 
page, do so. Never leave out essential facts or hamper 
proper expression in an attempt for brevity. Never crowd 
your page. Just as white space is valuable in setting off 
an advertisement, so it adds to the appearance of your 
letter. 
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I486 ParkTltv At«.« 
Xev York, I. T« 
AugMt 24, LtfZl. 



t 992, 

|0« York, I. Jm 

Ovar 8lr: 



Z wish to i^^Iy for tho position of 
ingiiissriBg draftoaan whioh you advert iood in 
'TSo low York TiMs" on August S4* 



8inos July I, 1921, X bars bsan sn- 
facsd in drafting work with ths Paraaount Puap 
Company, asnufaoturers of boilsr puaps. 

Za Jims, 1921, Z was graduattd f roa 
Stephana Znstituts of Tsohnology, haTing spso* 
ialissd in asohanioal anginaarlng* During ths 
.thrss suaasrs of ay oollsge oourss, Z wms with 
ths Ardaors Puap and Maohinary Co>3)any. There 
I had an opportunity to learn soaething of de- 
sign and drafting work before leaving oollege. 

Z wish to ohange ay preeent position 
aiqply beoauee your advert ieeaent seeas to of- 
fer a better ohance for developaent and advanoe- 
Bent than ie afforded ae at preeent. Z would 
•xpeot a salary of $40 a week to start. 

Z aa twenty-three yeare old, poeeess 
an abundance of entbuaiaea, and take a real 
pleasure in using ay brain. Z should very auoh 
like the opportunity of a personal interview. 



•tntt 



Jtey Z telephone you for an appoint - 



Very truly yours. 



Figure 12. A Mechanically Perfect Letter 
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A mechanically perfect letter is illustrated in Figure 
12. It shows the proper proportions for the various parts 
of the letter and indicates the relative position of each. 
The text of this letter involves ideas and methods of ex- 
pression which will be of interest in the light of our later 
discussion of this phase of writing letters for employment. 

Advantages of Perfection 

An examination of large numbers of letters of applica- 
tion shows that a mechanically perfect letter is extremely 
rare. So rare, that by simply taking particular pains in 
this respect you are almost certain to gain a favorable 
hearing for your case. 

Just as a salesman represents the house for which he 
is traveling, so your letter represents you. If its appear- 
ance is slovenly and unattractive, it creates a bad impres- 
sion which is difficult to overcome. You have enough 
very real obstacles to overcome in your search for the 
right job ; do not make your task more difficult by erect- 
ing more for yourself. 

There is an expert stenographer in a New York com- 
pany who simply cannot bear to have any letter mailed 
if it contains the slightest typographical or other mechani- 
cal error. The appearance of such an error really hurts 
her — ^seems almost to give her physical pain. A bit of 
this attitude will be a great help to you in constructing 
your letter of application. 

Neatness, good appearance, and mechanical perfection 
constitute the first essential of your letter of application 
for employment. The time necessary to obtain such per- 
fection is time well spent. 



CHAPTER XV 

FACTS NECESSARY IN LETTER OF 

APPLICATION 

The Employer's View 

To determine the facts that should be included in 
your letter for employment, try to put yourself for a few 
moments in the attitude of the employer who is to receive 
the letter. If you were hiring a man for the position 
for which you are applying, what facts would you want 
to know ? What facts would be likely to influence you to 
request an interview? 

Special facts will be needed in special cases, and it is 
only through analyzing your own case that you can deter- 
mine accurately just what facts should be included in the 
letter you write. No book or set of rules can altogether 
act as a substitute for mental activity on your part. There 
are, however, certain essential facts that should be in- 
cluded in every letter of application. 

Your Aim 

Your object is to present yourself favorably to the 
reader as a distinct personality. Always visualize your 
letter as being one of a large pile, and realize that to 
gain recognition you must present to the reader only 
significant facts — facts that will make him say as he 
reads, "Here is an individual — b. distinct personality." 

Present those facts which will briefly enable the 
reader to become acquainted with you, those facts which 
will interest him in you. 

Usually your age should be given, imless for some 
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definite reason you feel that it would create a prejudice 
against you. In this case, simply fail to mention it. 
Never lie about it. Never lie about anything; it isn't 
good business. 

State your previous experience briefly, giving the 
names of the companies with which you have worked 
and the position which you have occupied in each case. 
Give only those facts concerning your previous experience 
which have some bearing on the job for which you are 
applying. The fact that you have been a street car con- 
ductor for several years is of little moment when applying 
for a position as an accountant. 

Pertinent Facts Essential 

One executive stated recently that as a result of the 
answers he had to a help wanted advertisement, he felt 
that the young men of the country seemed to think that 
experience as a second lieutenant in the army or an ensign 
in the navy qualified them especially as mail order 
managers. 

It is just as important to refrain from emphasizing 
non-essential facts as it is to give prominence to the facts 
most essential in connection with the particular job for 
which you are applying. 

Always state the facts required by an advertisement 
in replying. Even though some of the facts requested 
seem out of the ordinary, do not fail to include them in 
your answer. They were requested for some special pur- 
pose. Failure to answer any one of them will indicate that 
you have not even read the advertisement very carefully, 
and that consequently it is merely a job rather than the 
job that you are seeking. A man with a definite purpose 
will always stand a better chance of success than one 
simply in search of some kind of employment. 
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Religion 

It is not necessary to state your religion unless 
specially requested to do so. Where the request is made, 
however, you will do well to comply with it. 

Many firms request an applicant to state his religion 
because they have a definite policy of refusing to employ 
persons of certain faiths. By frankly stating your relig- 
ious affiliation in reply to such a company you will lose 
every chance for the position if you happen to be of the 
faith barred. Nevertheless, by dodging the question you 
merely "prolong the agony," with a resulting waste of 
time to yourself and the company. 

Moreover, you do not want to work for any firm under 
false pretenses. You would constantly feel yourself 
under suspicion, you could not do your best work, and the 
atmosphere in which you worked would be unpleasant. 

The fact that religious prejudices exist is unfortunate; 
they are far more widespread than they should be. They 
are present, however, and you will serve your own best 
interests by always being frank and straightforward in 
this regard. Self-respect is one of the most precious 
treasures you have ; you can preserve it only by acting in 
this manner. 

Ambition 

If you have any particular ambition or any special 
qualities of personality they should be stated along with 
the other facts. Remember, however, that you are stat- 
ing facts, and that "hot air" does not come in that cate- 
gory. Moreover, facts of this kind can be stated just as 
briefly and concisely as other facts. It is not necessary 
to "slop over." 

If you really are a good mixer, for instance, and that 
fact is pertinent to a discussion of your qualifications for 



\ 
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the particular position, put it in your letter. But state 
it simply and briefly. Say "I like to meet people and talk 
with them, and believe that in general my personality 
enables me to make a good impression/* 

There is a very fine line between stating facts and ex- 
hibiting egotism. The line is easy to overstep; and once 
overstepped, your case is lost. But essential facts should 
never be omitted through fear of creating an unfavorable 
impression. Only be certain, in doubtful cases, that at 
least a few of your friends confirm your own opinion as 
to facts. 

Education 

In applying for most positions, your education will 
constitute an essential fact. This should include not only 
regular school work, but also outside courses of any kind 
that you may have taken. If you have been reading 
extensively along some line connected with the position, 
you might also mention that point. In such cases, you 
will do well to mention definitely one or two facts about 
your reading. 

It is not good policy to make such statements as, "I 
have had experience equivalent to a college education." 
The statement may be honest, but it does not ring quite 
true, especially if the reader happens to be a college 
graduate. 

The best way is to state your experience definitely and 
concisely. The employer will be more impressed by such 
facts, and will be more likely to reach the conclusion you 
desire than if you simply make a general statement and 
omit the facts. To put in the facts and also make the 
statement would seem to imply that the employer was not 
capable of judging the facts for himself. 

Specialized training of any kind should also be stated, 
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as it indicates a real interest in your work and thus bears 
particular weight aside from showing that you have 
acquired certain knowledge. 

An examination of the typical emplo}mient application 
blanks shown in previous chapters will indicate in a gen- 
eral way the facts which the average employer desires to 
know. It is difficult to lay down hard-and-fast rules as 
to what should be included in all letters. The chief thing 
is to state the essential facts ; these might vary slightly in 
each letter you write. Some of the facts likely to be 
essential in every letter have been indicated in this chapter. 

Do not bind yourself to set rules, however, even 
though by so doing you save mental effort. Take the 
trouble to think about the facts in each case. Most of 
them will be the same in all your letters, but do not assume 
this to begin with and blindly put the same facts in the 
same way in every letter you write. Think I 



CHAPTER XVI 

EXPRESSING THOUGHTS IN WRITING 

Three Parts 

Your letter will naturally fall into three parts, namely, 
introduction, body, and conclusion. Each of these should 
be utilized for a definite purpose. 

In the introduction you must make your contact. In 
the body of the letter you must include the facts necessary 
to convince the reader that your experience is sufficient 
and you must persuade him that you are not only capable 
of filling the job, but more capable than anyone else. 
Your conclusion should be used to leave a definite im- 
pression. To do these things in the best way involves 
the effective expression of the thoughts which go to make 
up the letter. 

The Introduction 

Avoid the use of hackneyed phrases. In answering 
an advertisement, for example, never begin with such 
phrases as this: 

Referring to your advertisement of this morning, . . • 

In reply to your advertisement in The New York Times I 
beg to state that .... 

Answering your advertisement of the i6ih ult . . . 

If you are not an experienced letter-writer, it is likely 
to be a good rule to sit down and write the opening sen- 
tence in the first form that occurs to you. Then read it and 
throw it away. It will probably be one of the stereotyped 
forms rapidly passing out of use — forms which mean 
nothing and are devoid of interest. 
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It is not advisable, however, to attempt to gain attention 
by startling statements or by trying to put "punch" into 
your opening sentence. You must combine dignity with 
forcefulness. 

The best opening sentence is one which states simply 
and naturally the purpose of your letter. You are writing 
to a man who has a position open, and the fact that you 
are applying for it will interest him. The sentence can 
best be made forceful by writing naturally, since many 
of the letters received will contain the unnatural phrases 
mentioned. 

Sample Openings 

Many of your letters will be written in answer to 
"blind" help wanted advertisements. In such cases you 
have no knowledge of the man who is to receive the 
letter and no chance of making the start of your letter 
personal. A good way to start such a letter is as follows : 

I wish to apply for the position as assistant office manager 
which you advertised in The New York Times on November i6. 

I should very much like to have the opportunity of serving 
as clerk in your time office, the position referred to in your ad- 
vertisement of July 22 in the Chicago Tribune. 

If you have a strong prejudice against beginning your 
letter with the first personal pronoun, use some opening 
like this : 

The position of draftsman, which you advertised in the Phao" 
delphia Ledger on January 13, is one which I would like to fill. 

A letter is most effective, however, when it is natural, 
and it is foolish to strain yourself in an effort to observe 
in^licitly a rule which it once {leased someone to lay 
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down. Never be bound by rules, when you can be more 
effective by breaking them. In general, however, it is true 
that few paragraphs should be started with the pronoun 
"I." 

General Suggestions 

Make all your paragraphs as brief as is consistent with 
the sense of the thoughts expressed. Write short sen- 
tences, but avoid chopping off your thought in the middle 
in order to achieve shortness. 

Brevity can usually be attained by a more careful 
selection of words and by the elimination of unnecessary 
phrases. It is surprising how much can be done in this 
line with a little careful thought. Conciseness should be 
achieved by this meains, rather than by arbitrarily placing 
periods between the members of compound and complex 
sentences. 

In writing a letter of application to an individual, you 
may be able to open your letter with some personal refer- 
ence, likely to bring it more favorably to the reader's at- 
tention and likely to gain his interest more readily. 
Suppose you are writing at the suggestion of some friend 
who is also acquainted with the employer to whom your 
letter is directed. In this case, your letter may well start 
with the name of that friend — ^provided, of course, you 
know the friend to be respected by the employer. Such 
a letter might begin : 

Mr. George Harper, of Pittsburgh, has suggested that I write 
you in regard to a position as salesman for Jackson's Chemical 
Products. . . . 

When writing to an individual, it is always of advan- 
tage to refer immediately to any acquaintance, incident, 
or circumstance that you may have in common. 
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Let the first sentence, containing the statement that 
you wish to apply for the position, stand as the first para- 
graph of your letter. Then proceed immediately to the 
body. 

Body of Letter 

Having written your brief introductory sentence, begin 
at once to state essential facts. There is no better way 
to sustain interest and gain conviction than by a straight- 
forward presentation of your qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

In listing these factors, place first those which are 
the most important, that is, those which most effectively 
show your fitness for the particular position. Their 
order may vary somewhat in different letters; certain 
phases of yoUr experience will be of more importance in 
qualifying you for one job than for another. 

Suppose, for example, that you are applying for a 
position as draftsman. You have had three years' practical 
experience with the Arlington Manufacturing Company. 
You are also a graduate of Lehigh University. Both of 
these factors are pertinent, but the fact that you have 
actually filled a practical position satisfactorily wSl weigh 
more heavily than the fact that you have had an excellent 
education. 

In this case, you would first state your practical ex- 
perience and follow it by a statement of your education. 

Adjusting Emphasis 

Suppose, however, that with the same qualifications 
you are applying for a position as a teacher of mechanical 
drawing. In this case, you would first state your educa- 
tional qualifications and mention your practical experience 
afterwards. 
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Fill your letter as full as possible of pertinent facts, 
briefly stated. To get a clear idea of how to accomplish 
this effectively, study closely the sample letters shown 
in Figures 13a and 13b. 

Figure 13a is a letter of an older man who found it 
necessary, because of change in the ownership of the 
company with which he had been connected, to make a 
new connection. He wrote in somewhat similar terms to 
nine companies, in some cases replying to advertisements, 
in others writing on the chance that they might want a 
man, and received favorable replies from all of them. 
The motor. car company to which the letter here printed 
was sent picked him on the strength of it as one of the 
best three among 2,000 applicants. 

The Best Man 

The facts presented should convince the reader that 
your experience and qualifications are such as to enable 
you to fill the job satisfactorily. But remember that 
several other letters may do that same thing. The task 
remaining for you is to persuade him that you are the 
one best able to fill the job. 

The worst way to accomplish this is to state in so 
many words that you are well qualified to fill the position, 
etc. Always bear in mind that your reader is a man of 
intelligence ; if he isn't you do not want to work for him. 
Beit^ a man of intelligence, he will not relish being told 
what to think of the facts you have given. He will desire 
to make that judgment himself. 

Yet there is a definite place in your letter for one or 
two paragraphs aimed at persuading the employer that 
you have especially good qualifications which cannot be 
explained in terms of education and experience. This 
material can make or break your chances. It can be 
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26 QruiMrtoB 8quar«« 
law York, H. T. 
Septeaber 20, 1921. 



Mr. A. L. Ihite, 
Broim Motor C^ Co*^ 
Troy, H. T. 

Dtar Sir: 

Z daaira to apply for tha poaltloa 
advartiaad by you In "Tha Vaw York Timaa" this 
■oming for a aalaaaan of axoaptional aarft* 

.My axparianoe aa a aalaanian baa baan 
in tha apacialty lina and ay auooaaa haa baan 
dua to my ability to aall 8EPYICE. Z hava in- 
itiativa, forca, and oan prodaoa. 

Z hava baan in tha aaqploy of tha 
X. T. Z. Bad Co., of Chicago, aa a aalaaaan 
and aanagar of thair Haw York off ioa for tna 
paat four and a half yaara. Prior to 1916 Z 
waa in tha amploy of tha X. Y. Z. Bad Co., of 
law England, for two yaara aa a aalaaman. Aa 
to ny raoord with tha abova oonoama, ay 
raooBoandationa from tham will apaak. 

Your ad attract ad my attantion aa Z 
hava had a daaira to get into tha automobiXa 

Ema for a long time. 1 hava a praotical 
owladga of gaaolina anginaa, having ownod a 
oar. 

Z am 35 yaara of aga and marriad, 
and oan fumiah you with tha highaat rafar- 
aaoaa aa to my oharaotar and ability. 

Showing tha diffioulty of gauging a 
■an 'a qpalifioationa by lattar, Z would anpva* 
oiata an intarviaw. 

Cordially youra. 






Figure 13. (a) An Effective Letter 

The author of this letter waa picked aa one of tha beat three among 3,000 

applicants. 
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143 Arlington St., 
Rarrlaburg, F». 
Mny 15, 1921. 



Box 802, ^ . t 

326 ritsbudi Building, >/ 

lew York, I, T* 

0«ntl«BMU # 

Tht position of junior ohaai^t whioh 

rou ndYortiM offers an opportunity for juat 
ha kind of work in whioh I an intaraatad and 
X would lika to aaka applioation for it. 

last aonth Z will ba graduatad froa 
tha dapartaant of ohaaiatry at Oornall UniTar- 
•ity. Z have apant tha thraa sumnara of agr 
oollaga oouraa in tha ohaaioal laboratory of 
tha Larkin Ohaaioal Coq>any. During that tiaa 
Z had ajqparianoa in ganaral ohaaioal analyaia. 

My oollaga work haa baan of a high 
•taadazd, and Z hava triad to taka adTaataga 
of OTary opportunity to prapara ayaalf for 
praotioal oiiaaioal work upon graduation.* Z 
■ay X9t9x you to tha following gantlaaan, wlie 
ava faallia* with ay work and paroonality: 

John R. Larkin, Praoid«ttt« 
Larkin Ohaaioal Oo.« 
Zthaoa, I« T« 

Mr. 9. 0. BOadaraoD, 
8S4 Clan Bidga Aim. 
Hacrliburg, Fa. 

X should vary aooh lika ths enpor* 
tuftity of a psraonal intarviaw and oan arsaagi 
«o ooas to Isw York at aay tias ooaTsnisat to 
yoiu 

ftty tnly foun* 



1^ 



i 



Figure 13. (b) A Sample Letter in Which Pertinent Pacts 
are Briefly and Effectively Stated 
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made extremely effective or very derogatory. It is here 
that you walk most closely to the line of egotism. 

The best way to avoid this fatdt and to make your 
"inspirational" material effective is to analyze candidly and 
frankly your personal characteristics. Choose those 
which are good and state them briefly. If you are good 
at detail, careful, and reliable, include those facts. It 
is assumed, of course, that you are applying for a position 
in which your dominant characteristics can be utilized 
to the best advantage. 

If you dislike meeting people, are a poor conversa- 
tionalist, and lack initiative, for instance, it is assumed 
that you will not be foolish enough to go about looking for 
a position as a salesman. 

The following examples, chosen from actual applica- 
tion letters which were successful, indicate how this part 
of your material may be effectively presented. 

Some Good Examples 

For a position on the production operating staff of a 
chemical manufacturer : 

My academic training as outlined above, my rather extensive 
experience in technical writing, and the opportunity I have had 
to develop a keen sense of the merits of industrial processes 
qualify me for the position you advertise. 

For a position as stenographer : 

My work is accurate as to detail, although I am strongly inter- 
ested in all the activities of a business office. It is a part of me 
to learn and to grow in my position. 

When Experience is Limited 

Perhaps you are looking for yoiu* first position; you 
have had no practical experience. Or perhaps you have 
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had only a little practical experience. In such a case, 
your array of facts will not be very imposing. 

There must be some facts, however, so begin with 
them anyway. If you have had no practical experience, 
state first your education. Follow it by any details of 
your activities or studies while in school that might ap- 
pertain to the position. 

If you have had any experience in organization work 
while in school, let that fact be known. Do not empha- 
size or attempt to interpret it, but simply state it. Any 
details of your study which might bear upon the particu- 
lar job should be included. 

The tendency in such cases is to consider the facts 
of your limited experience of little importance, to sub- 
ordinate them to an attempt to inject "personality" and 
"pep" into the letter in the hope that they will make up 
for the lack of greater experience. This causes many 
letters from inexperienced men to overflow with what can 
usually be called by no more complimentary term than 
"hot air." 

This can be avoided by sticking close to facts, even 
though your letter be very short. A letter of two para- 
graphs which contains interesting and valuable facts will 
be far more effective than a long letter which says nothing 
with great gusto. 

Reasons for Leaving Last Position 

If the position you are seeking is not your first one, 
the question is certain to be in the employer's mind, "Why 
does he want to change from his present position?" You 
may or may not answer this potential question in your 
letter of application. 

Where your reasons for desiring a change are good 

ones ard can be easily explained in one or two sentences, 
10 
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you will do well to state them. You may desire a different 
position for one or more of ttie followii^ reasons: 

1. Desire for a wider experience in a certain line. 

2. Desire for experience in a new line of work. 

3. You feel yourself capable of fillii^ a more respon- 

sible position than you now hold. You have been 
preparing yourself for a bigger job and believe 
that you are now ready for it. 

4. Desire to obtain employment with the particular 

firm to which you are applying because you think 
very highly of it and believe that it offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for your abilities. (This 
reason would not apply, of course, in the case of 
a letter written in answer to a "blind" adver- 
tisement.) 

R any of the above constitutes your chief reason for 
desiring to change your position, it would be advisable to 
state it in your letter of application. They all constitute 
legitimate reasons for making a chai^ and are likely to 
influence the employer favorably in your behalf. 

The statement havii^ been made, you are relieved 
from further embarrassment on that score. 

You may have other perfectly good reasons for want- 
ing to leave your present position, which would best be 
omitted from your letter. If your reasons for leaving are 
any of the following, you will do well to omit mention 
of reasons at all and meet the question later in the per- 
sonal interview. 

lerely a desire for more money. 
)islike for present business associates, 
lelief that you are not getting a "square deal" from 
your present employer. 
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4. You are being discharged for incompetence. (In 

such a case do not state that you got a "dirty 
deal." If you were really incompetent, be frank 
with yourself and resolve to do better next time.) 

5. You are losing your position because the firm is 

cutting down its personnel. 

6. You are simply discontented. 

Why you shotdd omit mention of your reason for 
' seeking a new position in these cases does not lie in the 
fact that the reasons themselves may not be perfectly 
sound and honest. It is because these reasons are of the 
type always used by inefficient and incapable employees 
in an attempt to shift the blame for their failure onto the 
shoulders of their employers, or someone else. 

The only acquaintance the prospective employer has 
with you is through this letter that you have written to 
him. He knows that every man who has been a failure 
will seek refuge in one or the other of the reasons in 
this second list. He is very likely to assume that you 
are of this class. Even though it be perfectly true that 
you have not had a square deal, the prospective employer 
reading your letter will doubt your word because of the 
many who have made the same statement without justi- 
fication. 

Statements to be Avoided 

Avoid statements which "knock" your present or 
former employer. It is all right to say that you desire 
a better opportunity for advancement than that afforded 
by your present position. But it is not good to say, 
"My present position does not afford enough opportunity 
for advancement." This is perhaps a distinction without 
a difference, but you will do well to recognize it, as the 
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psychological reaction to the two statements is likely to 
be very diflFerent. 

Negative statements of all kinds, in fact, should be 
avoided. Make all your statements positive. It is not 
necessary to say, "I have had little experience," "Although 
I have done only a little work along this line," etc. 

Positive statements of fact are always more effective. 
They are more pleasant to read and convey a more favor- 
able impression. Any lack of experience will be evident 
enough without your pointing it out. 

Good English 

Errors of grammar, spelling, etc. are intolerable, of 
course, in a letter of application. If you are at all doubtful 
about your letter in any such respect, submit it to some- 
one capable of correcting it. This will enable you to get 
your letter sent off at once, and perhaps help you to get 
a badly needed position. 

There are very few positions you can hold success- 
fully, however, without being able to write, spell, and 
punctuate the English language correctly. If you are 
unable to do this, set about learning at once. Even if 
you can do these things reasonably well, you will not be 
wasting your time by learning to do them better. For 
the fundamentals no better aids are to be found than the 
ordinary grammar and a dictionary; the latter you will 
always do well to have on hand. 

Some excellent books have been written to aid business 
men in improving the quality of their business writing. 
Such books will be of value to you.^ 

During the time that you are actually looking for a 



I** Language (or Men of Affairs, Vol. II. Business Writing.'* edited by 
James Melvin Lee. New York. Ronald Press Co.. 1920. presents material of 
mterest to the yoting man already wtil groimded in the fundamentals of writing. 
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job, however, it will be necessary for you simply to make 
the best use of whatever quahfications and abihties you 
already possess. Your immediate need is a job. You 
will probably be unable to complete your education within 
a week or two, but you should determine to fill in any 
details in which you are lacking at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Since you need the job at once, the best plan is to ask 
some teacher or friend to examine your letter and correct 
punctuation, spelling, and grammar construction, if there 
is any doubt whatever in your mind as to their correctness. 

Recommendations 

The actual value of recommendations is very often 
overestimated. In one sense their value is chiefly negative ; 
that is, their absence may hurt your chances. A recom- 
mendation to a certain employer from a personal friend 
might have considerable influence in your favor, because 
the employer would be likely to have confidence in the 
opinion of his friend. Especially would this be true if he 
knew his friend to be particularly conscientious and in- 
tellectually honest. 

Recommendations in general, though, are not espe- 
cially valuable, except in the sense indicated, or in the 
case where the recommendation comes from a man prom- 
inent in the line of work for which you are applying. 

The reason recommendations do not count heavily in 
your favor is readily apparent upon analysis. No appli- 
cant would present unfavorable recommendations. He 
would never ask a recommendation of anyone whom he 
thought would speak other than favorably of him. 

Employers recognize this fact and discount many of 
the good things stated for that reason. Professional men 
and politicians are frequently used as references, when 
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as a matter of fact such references count for little or 
nothing with the average business man. Such men are 
likely to speak well of everybody, since they have nothing 
to gain in doing otherwise. 

One such reference is permissible, but should be 
accompanied by references from business men and others 
who have actually been in a position to see what kind of 
work you have done. If you have not had business ex- 
perience, a reference from a teacher will be of more 
value than one from a minister. 

It is frequently easier and just as effective to state 
in your letter merely "I am permitted to refer you to 
the following men, each of whom has a personal know- 
ledge of my work and character." This eliminates the 
necessity for enclosing references and makes your task 
mechanically easier. 

In giving the names of your references always in- 
clude their addresses and titles. If telephone communi- 
cation between the employer and any of the references is 
possible, include the telephone niunber. Always include 
the name of your present employer or the last employer 
for whom you worked, requesting, if necessary, that he 
be not consulted for the present. In this way you have 
indicated your good faith in presenting the references, 
have indicated that those who do know you have confi- 
dence in your ability, and have made it easy for the em- 
ployer to consult them if he so desires. 

In any case, you should never enclose original letters 
of recommendation in a letter of application. Always use 
copies for this purpose, as otherwise you are almost cer- 
tain to lose the originals. 

Never expect your recommendations to make up for 
a cardess or poorly written letter. Recognize their limi- 
tations as well as their value and utilize them accordingly. 
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Conclusion — ^Action 

Your conclusion should consist of one or two brief 
sentences. It is an extremely important part of your 
letter. Be sure to make it effective. 

Never use the participial conclusion, and never waste 
this opportunity by using some stock phrase. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate these ineffective conclusions: 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest conveniencCy I re- 
main . . • 

Hoping that you will consider my application favorably, I 
am . . . 

The last paragraph is the most emphatic position in 
your letter. Utilize it to its fullest value. Make it leave 
a definite impression. Make it stimulate action. 

The action you desire is to have your letter picked 
from the multitude ; you desire to obtain a personal inter- 
view. There is no better concluding paragraph than one 
which expresses this desire. For instance : 

I should very much like the opportunity of a personal inter* 
view. May I telephone you for an appointment? 

I should like to have a personal interview at any time conven- 
ient to you. Will you set a time for an appointment? 

If you will telephone me at Highland 3425, making an appoint- 
ment, I can call at any time convenient for you. 

If you will set a time for an interview, I shall be very glad to 
call at your convenience. 

By such a conclusion, your last suggestion to the 
employer is for action on his part. That is the best sort 
of suggestion to make. 

Another Concluding Method 

If you are writing to a specific man without certain 
knowledge that a position is open, you may desire to pre- 
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pare the way for further communication with him in case 
he does not wish your services immediately. By simply 
asking for an appointment in such a case, you lay yourself ^ 
open to receiving a reply merely stating that there is no 
vacfancy at present. In fact, that would be the natural 
reply, if such were the case. And you would have left 
open no easy path for resuming the communication at 
some future date. 

In concluding a letter in such a case, you may find it 
advantageous to ask for advice or help in case a position 
is not available at that particular time. Some sentence 
similiar to the following may be used : 

If you have a position open, I should be glad to call for an 
interview at your convenience. In any case, I shall appreciate 
very much any help or advice that you may be able to give me. 

Or: 

In case there is not a position open in your own company, I 
would appreciate very much any general advice or counsel that 
you may find time to give me. I am sure it would be very help- 
ful. 

Such conclusions give the employer a suggestion 
which may lead him to write you at length. Most men, 
however important, like the indirect compliment paid to 
them when a young man asks their advice and thus implies 
his belief in their wisdom and success. You have four 
possibilities of gain from having the employer accept your 
invitation to give advice : 

1. You may get some really good advice that will 

help you either in getting your job or in making 
good once you have obtained it. 

2. You have impressed your name on the mind of an 

important business man. If he takes the trouble 
to write you a letter of advice, you will always 
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be able to recall yourself to his mind at any 
future time. 

3. Your name and your desires having been thus im- 

pressed, by his writing a letter, he is likely to 
think of you if any vacant position happens to 
come to his attention within the next week or two. 

4. It is possible that in giving you advice he will 

mention some business acquaintance or friend to 
whom you should go. This would immediately 
give you an excellent entree. 

When writing for a position that you know is open — in 
answering a help wanted advertisement, for instance — 
always close with the "make an appointment for a per- 
sonal interview" idea. Use the "advice" conclusion only 
when writing to some man in the general hope that there 
may be a position open in his company. 

Length of Letter 

A well-known writer of advice to young men has 
stated that every letter of application should be confined 
to a single page. Like many other suggestions that have 
been converted into rules, this one is likely to do more 
harm than good. 

A letter of application should be as long as is necessary 
to convey your message in an effective manner, whether 
that length be one pajge or four pages. 

On the other hand, it should be as brief as is consistent 
with effectiveness. Do not limit your letter by inches, but 
by thought-content. You will always find, however, that 
the briefest mode of expression is the best. 

If you are applying for a routine position, such as book- 
keeper, stenographer, file clerk, etc., you should be able to 
state your experience, education, and qualifications within 
one typewritten page without crowding either type or 
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thought-structure. Never allow either to be crowded un- 
der any circumstances. 

If you are applying for a more specialized position, 
such as a junior executive or technical position of some 
kind, you may need more than a single page in which to 
outline your message properly. Not one letter of applica- 
tion out of a thousand, however, is likely to gain in effec- 
tiveness by running over the second page. 

The unskilled and untrained writer is usually prone to 
use more words than are necessary to express his thought. 
It is this tendency which must be guarded against. Hav- 
ing written your letter as briefly as you believe possible, 
go over it carefully, eliminating every word or phrase that 
is not absolutely necessary to the clear expression of the 
thought. It is surprising how many unnecessary words 
you will find, and how considerably you will be able to 
shorten your letter. 

Four Essentials 

The ability to write an effective letter of application 
is as much the result of careful attention and intelligence 
as of any natural talent. A strict observance of the simple 
suggestions embodied in this and the two previous chap- 
ters will make your letter an excellent one — 3, letter which 
will stand out far above the average. 

Throughout the writing of your letter bear in mind the 
following essentials of every good letter of application for 
employment : 

1. Neatness and cleanliness. 

2. As great brevity as is consistent with clear expres- 

sion of thought. 

3. Fresh, natural, unaffected diction. 

4. A direct approach at the beginning and a forceful 

suggestion for action at the end. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

Your Opportunity 

The period of your interview is a time of g^eat oppor- 
tunity. You have a chance to sell to your prospective em- 
ployer certain qualities and characteristics which were dif- 
ficult to present in your letter of application. The use you 
make of this brief period is of major importance in de- 
termining your success in getting the job. It is your 
golden opportunity in connection with the particular posi- 
tion. 

When you have reached the personal interview you are 
well on your way toward employment. In the few 
minutes occupied by it your entire future may be deter- 
mined. And because the interview is very brief, you must 
enter it assured that you have not omitted any detail of 
preparation the neglect of which might in any way detract 
from your having the greatest effectiveness in the time 
allowed. 

The employer will naturally want to know as much 
about you as he can find out. He has the same short time 
in which to accomplish his purpose. Consequently he is 
very likely to look for and note every detail of your per- 
sonal appearance, bearing and personality in a way that he 
would never do had he met you casually or socially. 

Go to your interview certain that you are prepared to 
make the most of your opportunity. Do not handicap 
yourself by failing to attend to some detail of dress, or 
by a studied attempt at some unnatural mannerism, which 
is sure to appear affected. 
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An Invariable Rule 

Be natural ! That is an invariable rule for both per- 
sonal appearance and conduct during an employment in- 
terview. It is wise, of course, to put your best foot for- 
ward, but be sure it is your own foot. 

If you are naturally quiet and retiring in manner, it is 
foolish to go into an interview determined to "be aggres- 
sive," to "dominate the situation" — ^to be somebody for 
half an hour that you have never been before. 

It is true that you are iif a sense a salesman ; that you 
are selling a very valuable and important commodity — 
yourself. Nevertheless, you will make a better salesman 
if you act naturally. 

Discussing this matter, the employment manager of a 
large corporation said: 

It is really funny to see the way some men come in here. Yes- 
terday, for instance, a young chap came up who must have been 
taking a course in aggressive salesmanship, or something similar. 
He strode into the office, said he was looking for a certain kind 
of position, then, at my invitation sat down and began to "domin- 
ate the situation." During the entire interview, he sat on the 
edge of his chair and emphasized his ideas by pounding on the 
desk. 

He talked about his personality, his ambition, his initiative, his 
ideas — about everything under the sun except what he had really 
done : there was nothing he didn't feel capable of doing — ^through 
his "aggressive personality/' And he was a promising yotmg 
fellow at that. But — ^Ye gods I 

And what this employment manager thought about this 
young man is typical of what employers usually think of 
any man who apparently conducts himself during an 
interview in accordance with some predesigned plan or 
idea. 

Be yourself ! You should have confidence that simply 
you are impressive enough and Jikable enough to get the 
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job. You do not want it under false pretenses at any 
rate. And you can make the best impression by acting as 
you would during any social or personal talk with a man 
probably older than yourself and of more worldly experi- 
ence. 

Personal Appearance 

But be your best self. All of us are better at some 
times than at others. Be sure you send your best self to 
the interview. * 

Your personal appearance is bound to play an impor- 
tant part in an interview of this kind where it is necessary 
for the employer to ,meet and judge you rather quickly 
and on the basis of rather meager facts. Make sure that 
those facts upon which he must base his opinion are such 
as to react favorably on your chances. 

A well-known banking executive tells this story of a 
young man whom he interviewed some time ago : 

When this young fellow was shown into my office, he stated 
that he would like to get a position as teller with our organiza- 
tion. He had had considerable experience in a small bank with 
which we were familiar, and I was rather favorably impressed 
with his qualifications in general. 

It happens, however, that we are extremely particular in our 
bank about cleanliness and neatness in both work and personal 
appearance. This chap had his shoes shined, his clothes pressed, 
and his hair trimmed. But his collar was smudgy, and the cuffs 
of his silk shirt were thoroughly dirty. 

A man whose habits permit him to wear a silk shirt in com- 
bination with dirty cuffs haS always seemed to me to have some- 
thing peculiar about his mental attitude that is indefinable. And 
I don't like indefinable mental attitudes handling money in our 
bank. 

Thus, one job was lost because of a minute detail which 
struck this particular employer unfavorably. That the 
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employer possibly based his aversion on unjustifiable 
grounds has no bearing on the matter. The fact that such 
foibles are common among employers is sufficient reason 
for you to make sure that your personal appearance has no 
flaws. 

Cleanliness — Neatness 

The chief attributes to be desired in regard to per- 
sonal appearance are cleanliness and neatness. Both can 
be achieved by everyone regardless of financial resoiu*ces. 
The fact that they are not, however, renders them im- 
portant assets to those who are scrupulously careful in 
these respects. 

It means only a little care to see that your linen is 
fresh, that your shoes are polished, and that your clothes 
are neatly pressed. When you walk in to your interview 
you should convey a distinct sense of freshness and vigor. 
It is a sign of laziness rather than of financial incapacity 
to be lacking in any of the points mentioned. 

In every point of dress it is well to be conservative. 
Avoid extreme styles of any kind, either in cut of suit or 
in color of socks or necktie. Stick to black hose, and dull 
colored neckwear. You will wear, of course, whatever 
clothes you have, but if you have any choice pick out a 
suit cut along conservative lines. 

Did you ever pass clothing store windows in which 
were displayed "the latest styles," with coats of a radical 
cut, with pockets of many and varied shapes, etc.? Of 
course you have. And haven't you wondered to yourself, 
"Who buys those things anyway?" When going to an 
interview, make certain that you aren't wearing one your- 
self. You are entering the office of a business man, not 
returning to the college campus for your junior year. It 
is most important that your clothes be suitable. 
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Manner and Address 

Go into every interview with your head up and your 
eyes ahead. There is always a mental reaction as the 
result of your physical bearing. Keep your self-confi- 
dence, regardless of how many unsuccessful interviews 
you have already had. 

Never allow yourself to feel before an interview that 
the world is coming to an end if you are not successful 
in obtaining that particular position. Such an attitude 
will reflect in your bearing and conversation and will de- 
crease your chances for the position. 

Always feel that you are offering to your prospective 
employer services which will be valuable to him; that 
you are attempting to negotiate a fair ajid frank business 
deal. The employer is not in any sense conferring a 
favor by giving you the position. Either you are capable 
6i rendering the service he needs, or you are not capable 
of rendering that service efficiently and should not get the 
position at all. 

It is in this frame of mind that you should approach 
your interview : self-confident, self-respecting, and enthu- 
siastic. With 4:his attitude of mind, both your bearing 
and your conversation will reflect a vigor and initiative 
that will increase your chances. Bring your mind to this 
state, and your attitude and bearing will take care of them- 
selves. 

Your fundamental instincts as regards the essential 
constituents of a true gentleman will instruct you "how 
to act" better than any book that can ever be written. 
Courtesy, tact, respectfulness, pleasantness, frankness — 
all these are attributes of a gentleman, and all of them 
should characterize your conduct during the interview. 
These attributes will gain for you favorable recognition. 
They are the result of a sincere desire on your part to 
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obtain a position in which you can render a real service 
to your employer and to society, as well as gain financial 
rewards for yourself. 

These characteristics are easily distinguished by any 
employer from their tawdry and outcast relations, offen- 
sive aggressiveness, tactlessness, servility or humbleness, 
boisterousness, and insincerity. 

You have been admonished to be natural ; it is assumed 
that in being natural you will express those characteristics 
which are the offspring of sincerity and conscientious 
desire to be of service. If being natural does not mean 
that, your search for the right job will never be aided by 
the reading of this volume or of any other. 

Frankness 

As a natural result of acting simply and naturally dur- 
ing the interview, you will reply to all questions frankly 
and sincerely. If you have decided upon this as an in- 
variable rule, you will never need to pause before answer- 
ing questions. You will make a good impression by being 
perfectly frank and honest. Even though such a policy 
should lose you a particular job, it will always make for 
you one more friend and admirer — ^and of these your store 
can never be too large. 

Listeners and Talkers 

There are two things which you must be able to do 
well if your interview is to be most effective. You must 
be able to — 

1. Talk 

2. Listen 

Many men looking for a job fully realize the impor- 
tance of the former, but utterly fail to understand the 
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potential advantages of being an expert in the second art. 
There are many books to tell you how to talk and what 
to say on occasions of every kind. The difficulty often 
lies in not recognizing the proper time to listen. 

Talking 

Many of the points noted in the ch?ipter on letter- 
writing apply as well in regard to talking during an inter- 
view. The employer will be interested in the same things 
s^s when you were writing the letter. It will probably be 
necessary to repeat a number of the things you said in the 
letter, if you have written one preceding the interview. 
But you will be expected to elaborate a little and go more 
into detail. 

Tell your experience, giving briefly an outline of ex- 
actly the kind of work you have done, the scope of your 
particular job, and something of your general qualifica- 
tions. 

Be ready to tell why you desire to change your posi- 
tion, or why you lost your former position. In this con- 
nection bear in mind the points discussed in a previous 
chapter on page 146. 

It is just possible that you are looking for a job be- 
cause you got fired from your previous position for incom- 
petence. If this is the case, you may clear the atmosphere 
considerably by admitting it, and by voicing your deter- 
mination to start out on a different tack if you can but 
have the opportunity to do so. 

It may be, however, that you lost your position because 
it was not the sort of job for which you really were fitted. 
If you feel down in your heart that this is the case, you 
have nothing to be ashamed of and should not let that 
point worry you. Instead, you can profit by the experi- 
ence and select a more suitable job next time. 

11 
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Ambitions 

You have a better opportunity to discuss your ambi- 
tions and your desires during an interview than was 
afforded in the letter. You have some aim in life, some 
purpose beyond the particular job for which you are ap- 
plying. The fact that many yoimg men have little con- 
ception of what they are working toward or for makes 
your ambitions of special interest to the employer. He 
knows that he will get better and more enthusiastic work 
from a man who desires to get on than from one who 
sees nothing but "getting the job" and receiving his pay 
envelope at the end of every week. 

Do not hesitate to state your ambitions. The head of 
a large advertising service department, in outlining the 
things he would like to know about an inexperienced young 
man who wanted to break into the advertising business, 
placed this question first on the list : "What is your ulti- 
mate ambition in advertising?" Most employers will be 
glad to have an answer to that question whether they ask it 
or not, provided you give your answer briefly and clearly. 

Before the interview is over, of course, you will dis- 
cuss salary. If you are honestly looking for a real posi- 
tion with a good future, however, it is advisable to discuss 
salary last and not first. Always do your best to eliminate 
any possible impression that you care more about the 
money you can get for your services than for the services 
which you may be able to render. Salary is very impor- 
tant, of course, but you will find it advantageous to give 
it — ^apparently, at least — ?l subsidiary place in the inter- 
view. 

Conversational Limits 

Above all, do not overdo your efforts to sell yourself. 
Be brief in your conversation and follow rather than lead 
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the trend of it. The chief facts to which your conversa- 
tion can well be confined are : 

1. Education and experience 

2. General ability and qualifications 

3. Ambition — ^your conception of the job 

4. Salary 

If you cover these points briefly and forcefully, you 
will not need to do much more talking. You may be able 
to accomplish your purpose far better by intelligent listen- 
ing than by further conversation. 

Your only exx:use for further talking arises if it ap- 
pears obvious that the employer is trying to get you to 
express your views on some subject. In this case, 
never disappoint him. The job may be one in which your 
ideas and opinions count for much. Never be reticent 
when the employer is trying to get you to express an 
opinion without definitely asking you a question. If your 
views are such as would make you unsuitable for the 
position, it is best to have them out frankly and at once, 
as you would lose in the long run by getting the position 
if this were the case. 

Listening 

There are many people in this world who enjoy hear- 
ing themselves talk. All of us enjoy it to a greater or less 
extent. And through an intelligent understanding of this 
one fact, you may improve your chances to a very marked 
extent. 

It will enable you, first of all, to refrain from talking 
too much. You know from personal experience that 
nothing makes you dislike a person so much as when that 
person talks about himself longer than you care to hear 
him. In emplo3mient interviews, of course, it is expected 
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and necessary that you talk about yourself to a large ex- 
tent. But after the essentials have been covered, a con- 
tinuance of your conversation will do more toward losing 
than gaining the position for you. 

Your prospective employer may start to talk himself. 
He may have the common human failing just mentioned. 
He is almost certain to have it to some extent. You will 
do much for your case if you show yourself to be an in- 
terested and intelligent listener. 

The best way to achieve this is to concentrate very 
carefully upon what your interviewer is saying. Do not 
let your mind wander for an instant. Thus you will be 
able to be a pleasing listener and be natural at the same 
time. It does not do, of course, to consciously "register 
interest" as though you were acting for a motion picture. 
Simply be natural, but concentrate your attention and 
arouse as much interest within yourself as you possibly 
can, regardless of the subject or hobby about which the 
conversation is turning. 

Speak just enough to indicate that you are interested 
and are following the details of the conversation. Let 
your interviewer talk as long and range as far as he likes. 
Do not allow yourself to become bored or impatient. For 
the time being it is the interviewer's privilege to bore you 
as much as he likes. And you should be glad if he does, 
because everyone likes a good listener, and when he is 
all through the impression you will have made will be a 
favorable one. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AN EMPLOYMENT 

INTERVIEW 

Psychology and Horse-Sense 

A great deal has been written about psychology in 
recent years, and employers now utilize extensively its 
teachings and results in employing men and women. Psy- 
chology may be defined as the science which teaches of the 
workings of the human mind. The purpose of its study is 
to determine how certain types of minds will act under 
given conditions and to translate these standards into 
working formulas for practical use. 

Psychology is only another name for good, common 
horse-sense in dealing with men. It differs from the 
ordinary brand chiefly in the fact that it is more or less 
systematized and studied. 

This is just one phase of science that is being utilized 
by employers in their efforts to select the right men for 
the right places in their organizations. And most of the 
methods used result to the best advantage of the man being 
employed, as well as of the employer. For the employer is 
coming to realize that he can obtain the best service from 
an employee only when that employee is working at the 
job for which he is best fitted by reason of his peculiar 
abilities and temperament. 

The actual science of psychology is still in a formative 
stage, but to a certain extent employers always use some 
of its principles in hiring men. This has been indicated 
in previous chapters in the discussion of those factors 
which the employer is likely to observe when interviewing 
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an applicant. In some cases actual psychological tests are 
given; in some cases, other kinds of predetermined 
standards are used by which to judge the applicant ; and in 
any case, your interviewer will study you carefully and 
analytically. 

But psychology works both ways. 

If your prospective employer is to use scientific means 
of hiring you, you will be at a disadvantage unless you 
utilize similar means for helping yourself to get the job. 
Your employer will analyze you — ^your appearance, your 
manner, your personality — ^and he will judge you accord- 
ingly. You can do much to help yourself by attempting 
to analyze him in a similar manner. 

Objective Concentration 

Every man is different. If you were out selling goods 
you would treat each prospect differently in accordance 
with the personal characteristics that he seemed to possess. 
You can do the same thing in employment interviews. 

As soon as you enter the office of your prospective 
employer try to determine in your own mind what manner 
of man he is. Concentrate your attention, not upon your 
attempt to make an impression, but upon analyzing the 
man before you. The impreission you make will be de- 
termined largely by your ability to make such an analysis 
rapidly and with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

If you are able to do this, you will act in a way that 
will gain you favor. If you cannot, you may get along 
all right anyhow — ^but you may not. There are people of 
your acquaintance who continually seem to "put their foot 
in it every time they open their mouths." They are sim- 
ply poor judges of men, or persons who do not try to 
judge others. You have two reasons for attempting to 
analyze the man by whom you are going to be interviewed : 
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1. You want to be able to conduct yourself during the 

interview in such a way as to create a favorable 
impression. You can do that only by finding out, 
as rapidly as possible, what sort of action is 
likely to make a good impression upon that par- 
ticular man at that particular time. 

2. You may be going to work for him. You want to 

determine in so far as possible before starting 
whether or not he is the type of man in whose 
organization and under whose authority you 
would care to work. 

Attention Makes Tact 

By giving close attention to the man before you, you 
will be certain to act tactfully ; you will be able to say the 
right thing at the right time, and to refrain from saying 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. 

In a previous chapter, for instance, the matter of being 
a good listener was discussed. It was pointed out that 
when you go into an interview with a prearranged plan 
of what you want to say and just how you are going to 
"get it across," you will probably make a less favorable 
impression than would otherwise have been possible. 
After studying your prospective employer for a moment, 
you may find that you can sell yourself most effectively 
by saying the least. 

You can carry on your conversation best by concen- 
trating your attention on the other man, rather than by 
thinking out what you are about to say or would like to say 
yourself. Such an attitude will be especially valuable if 
you have a tendency to self -consciousness, for it will take 
your mind off yourself and give you more confidence. 

Although the word "psychology" does not appear, the 
following quotation from an excellent discussion of this 
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phase of conversation, describes briefly and pointedly the 
way in which to handle the matter effectively : ^ 

If you want to talk so that other people will do what you 
wish, concentrate on the other man. Don't open your mouth until 
you have something to say ; then try to shoot your thought at the 
other man, in the way that will best reach him, not somebody else 
but him. Don't brood over your idea while speaking; trust your 
brain to feed in the proper images and words, as you need them. 
Fix your attention upon the target. . . . 

Watch the other man. A great many of the miscues in our 
talk would disappear if we merely remember to pay attention to 
the person we are talking with. Every human being is constantly 
revealing his mental attitude, and his feelings, by numberless little 
changes of manner. 

« 

Four Types 

To illustrate more definitely the application of this 
objectiveness and analysis, an arbitrary grouping may be 
made of the various types of interviewers with whom you 
are likely to come in contact. This classification is in no 
sense comprehensive or scientific, but will serve merely for 
purposes of explanation and illustration. 

Each type of man calls for a different procedure on 
your part. In each case the psychology of the situation 
demands different methods. The types may be listed arbi- 
trarily as follows : 

1. The aggressive, talking t)rpe : the man who is used 

to dominating the conversation in most groups 
and who enjoys doing so. 

2. The quiet, determined, shrewd type : the man who 

is very aggressive and wide-awake, but who 
talks little and observes much; the man who 
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asks pertinent and searching questions, waits for 
you to do the talking, and studies you as you talk. 

3. The shy man : the man who naturally dislikes meet- 

ing people and who may seem ill at ease even 
though he is the employer and you are the job- 
seeker. 

4. The friendly, natural type : the man who greets you 

as an equal, talks to you like an acquaintance or 
friend, and acts as though your interview were 
simply a normal and natural business occurrence 
for both. 

The Aggressive Talker 

Though the aggressive talker may overawe you some- 
what on first appearance, such a man in reality makes your 
task much easier than do any of the other types. He will 
want to do most of the talking himself. He will be most 
pleased with the applicant who interrupts him least and 
who seems most interested in what he has to say. 

This very man, of course, would never for a moment 
admit, even to himself, that this was the true state of 
affairs. He will probably not realize at the end of the 
interview that he has done most of the talking. He prob- 
ably considers himself a fairly quiet man and would main- 
tain, and truthfully, too, that he never consciously 
attempted to dominate any conversation. 

All this does not alter the real facts. You will make 
the best impression on such a man by proving yourself a 
good and interested listener. When you do talk yourself 
during such an interview, it will not be amiss to refer to 
something the interviewer has just said. Some such re- 
mark as ''I thifik what you said about so and so is particu- 
larly true, etc." 

This not only shows that you have absorbed what he 
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has been saying, but it subconsciously flatters him and 
makes him feel that you are really a very intelligent young 
man. 

The Quiet Interviewer 

This type of man is really the best interviewer. By 
the time the interview is finished, he probably will have 
an accurate picture of just what are your qualifications 
and abilities. With such a man you can make the best 
impression by answering briefly and clearly the questions 
which he asks, and by presenting in the same manner any 
additional information that may be of interest to him. 
You will need to be particularly wide-awake and have 
your mind working at its best when being interviewed by a 
man of this kind. You will have little chance to mould 
the course of the interview, as might be possible with the 
first type mentioned. You will be judged more accurately, 
but more fairly, than in any other case. 

The Shy Man 

Strange as it may seem there are employers who 
actually dislike to interview men and who are bashful in 
manner even when you are the applicant for the position. 
Such men are likely to be uncomfortable when talking to 
anyone. 

Be careful not to make the natural assumption that 
you can carry this man away by the force of your own 
perhaps more vigorous personality. The fact that he is 
in a position to hire men for the type of job you desire 
in itself indicates that he possesses certain very real 
abilities. Moreover, he has the power to give you the 
job or refuse it to you. By attempting to dominate the 
interview, you may simply make him uncomfortable and 
allow him to classify you as a talkative "wind-bag." 
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You will create the best impression by doing every- 
thing possible to make your interviewer dominate the 
conversation. Be perfectly natural in your manner. If 
you are talkative and excitable by nature, quell your en- 
thusiasm and be comparatively quiet for the time being. 
Never assume that a man of this type is an "easy mark." 

The Friendly Type 

With this man you will feel very much at ease. There 
will be no uncomfortable formality. Within a very few 
minutes you will feel as though you had known this pros- 
pective employer for some time. He may do quite a lot 
of talking, but he will not monopolize the conversation. 

Unconsciously you will find yourself talking along at 
a great rate; you will suddenly find yourself "telling your 
middle name" to this attractive gentleman. If you fail 
to analyze the situation you are likely to tell a lot of things 
about yourself that might better have been left unsaid, 
even though they are in no sense derogatory. 

For the very reason that you feel so perfectly at ease 
with this man, you are likely to neglect to analyze him 
at all. He is in reality the most astute interviewer of 
the group, since .he makes you forget almost entirely the 
fact that you are being interviewed. 

In some ways this is an advantage to you, since it 
removes the possibility of self -consciousness ; but you will 
do well to remember the benefits of analysis. You can be 
sure that even your truly sincere and hearty interviewer 
has not forgotten them. 

Summary 

There are no scientifically determined standards for 
conduct during an employment interview or during a con- 
versation of any kind. We may be truly thankful, accord- 
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ingly, as life would be a dreary business if such were the 
case. 

But there are certain general principles underlying 
eflFective social and business intercourse. The two pre- 
vious chapters have outlined these as related to the em- 
plojrment interview. By studying those principles and 
suggestions, and by intelligently adapting them to a 
particular case, you can benefit to a considerable extent. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SALARY 
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Salary Discussions 

While you should never appear to give too emphatic 
a position in the interview to the matter of salary, it is, 
of course, of primary importance in nearly every instance. 

Never allow yourself to "higgle" about salary. Your 
salary should be paid to you on the basis of service 
rendered, and any discussion as to what that salary is to 
be, either immediately or in the future, should proceed 
on that basis. Do not permit yourself to be employed, 
either consciously or unconsciously, on a "supply and 
demand" basis. 

Experience versus Salary 

Beware of the employer who wants you to take most 
of your pay in experience. Such positions often fail to 
offer even very valuable experience. The only instance 
in which you can afford to start to work for a salary lower 
than you feel yourself worth is when you enter a training 
course of some kind. 

In such cases the experience you are to get is definitely 
outlined and you can judge beforehand exactly, what its 
value is to be. Moreover, you are practically assured of 
a good position when you have finished — ^provided you 
make good. 

This is not the case, however, when you simply apply 
for a position of the usual kind. You have no guaranty, 
and usually but a hazy general idea, as to the experience 
that you will get. The word and opinion of the man who 
is hiring you constitutes your only basis for judgment. 
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Usually you do not h^ve the data upon which to judge 
for yourself. G)nsequently, you are very likely to be 
doing yourself an injustice by starting to work for a 
salary far lower than you honestly believe yourself worth. 

Employer's Viewpoint 

The situation as regards the employer's viewpoint can 
be analyzed in this manner : 

He has a certain job to be filled. That job is a neces- 
sary part of his profit-making organization, or he would 
not be hiring someone to fill it. It is worth just so much 
to him to have that job filled efficiently. If he offers 
you the wage that he really believes the job is worth, 
and that wage is far lower than you believe your abilities 
are worth, the job is probably not the one for you. 

Many employers try to get $20-a-week positions 
efficiently filled by $30-a-week men, by telling these men 
of the excellent "experience" they will gain. Naturally 
the employer would like to have an employee on that job 
better than the average $20-a-week man, provided he 
doesn't have to pay him any more. 

This is the origin of the "experience" advertisement 
and similar offers in connection with jobs; they are fre- 
quently little more than an attempt on the part of the 
employer to get at least a little bit for nothing. And such 
jobs usually are the very ones that involve little but routine 
work which any intelligent human being could master in 
two weeks' time; and at the end of the year, the young 
employee finds himself a year older but with no more 
business experience of real value than when he started. 

A Chance Investment 

It may be argued by the employer that this young man, 
for instance, is not really worth anything to the firm right 
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away because of his inexperience in business ; that it will 
be necessary for the firm to actually invest money in him 
before he becomes of any use. This is undoubtedly true 
in many cases. 

It must be remembered, however, that the employer 
later expects to make up any losses he may have incurred 
through breaking in that man or he would not have made 
the investment in the first place. He is not running a 
charitable institution. In "giving the young man a 
chance," he is also making for himself a useful and 
profitable employee. He is not really giving you exper- 
ience or dLtiything else; he is buying your future services 
by investing in you in the present. 

The employer, of course, is taking certain chances. 
You may not make good. In this case his money is 
wasted. The same thing is true if you should leave. You 
must recognize these facts. But that does not mean that 
you shall allow yourself to get stuck in a rut in search 
of the magic touchstone— experience. 

Your Argument 

In such a case, you should say to your prospective 
employer something like this: 

I realize that tny experience is not great. I feel sure in my 
own mind, however, that I can fill this position and that I can 
perform the services needed in a capable manner. You don't know 
that, of course. You can find out only by seeing how I actually 
perform the work. Very well. How long will it take you to 
determine whether I can do the job or not? Three months? All 
right. I know I am worth $175 a month. I will accept your 
offer of $125, however, because you are taking a chance on me. 
Then if I make good, it is imderstood that I get a raise to $175 
at the end of three months. If I don't make good, I get fired. 

Such a proposition is perfectly fair to both parties 
concerned. If you can't do the job right, you should 
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want to get fired and get a job that you can do right. If 
you do fill it competently, you should be paid the full 
amount that the job is worth to the employer in service 
value. 

In any case, where the employer is laying great em- 
phasis upon experience to be gained and offering an 
absurdly small salary, always be sure you have a definite 
time set at which there will be an accounting and estima- 
tion of your value to the firm on the basis of ability shown. 
Otherwise, you are very likely to get stuck in a rut out 
of which it will be very difficult for you to rise. 

Try honestly and conscientiously to estimate your real 
value; then get that salary, or a position which will 
promise it to you within a short time provided you make 
good. If you do go to work for a much smaller salary 
than you are worth, neither you nor the employer will gain 
anything. Because no employer gets good service from 
employees constantly dissatisfied with their salaries and 
feeling that they are not getting a square deal. 

Salaries Unintelligently Based 

The question of salary payments opens a field for 
discussion so wide as to be entirely outside the scope of 
this book. It is unquestionably true, however, that sal- 
aries are scarcely ever based upon the service value of 
the employee to the organization. This is true because 
few firms have made any attempt to analyze thoroughly 
the various jobs in the organization, to determine the 
relative value of each, and to adjust salaries in accord- 
ance with the cost and selling price of the article pro- 
duced or the service rendered to the organization. 

Intelligent analysis and study of the fundamental 
features of wage payments is almost entirely lacking in 
our industrial system. At present, most employers hire 
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their office employees for the smallest rates at which it 
is possible to obtain men capable of doing the job in a 
sufficiently efficient manner. As long as this is the case, 
you are not only justified, but in duty bound in justice 
to yourself, to obtain for your services the highest salary 
that they will command. 

You have been advised to give salary discussion a 
subsidiary position in both your letter and your inter- 
view. But take great care to settle' that important matter / 
in a satisfactory way when it is discussed. 

Fair Pay for Good Work 

By the same token, you will usually find that the em- 
ployer who does not himself "higgle" about your salary 
and seems principally interested in the services which you 
are capable of performing, will be the very one who will 
without question pay you a fair salary in return for your 
work. But the employer who talks low salary and big 
experience, to the subordination of abilities and possible 
service that you may produce, is usually trying to get a 
good man at a low price, or is trying to get a "blind-alley" 
job filled by a competent man. 

Some of the ways by which you can obtain the best 
compensation for your services and at the same time get 
the right kind of opportunity for advancement have been 
indicated here. It is hardly necessary to add that you 
will be very foolish to try to obtain more salary than 
you yourself honestly think you are worth. This is just 
another form of bluffing and, as indicated in numerous 
other places in this book, bluffing serves no useful pur- 
pose. It is bad business in the long run. 

It is extremely unfortunate that employers are not 
making greater efforts to study the basic factors which 
enter into the intelligent adjustment of salaries and wages. 

IS 
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Some conception of the problem has been evinced in con- 
nection with manual workers, but even in such cases real 
analysis and study have characterized the work in only 
a few instances. In regard to salaried men, the instances 
are almost negligible. 

Writing recently in Automotive Industries, Harry 
Tipper stated the situation truly. He said in part: 

Until we are willing to take production service as a basis of 
reward and to analyze that service so that it can be determined in 
its individual relations, wage systems must continue to be arbi- 
trary and in themselves ineffectual in inducing the worker to put 
forth his full ca|>acity in production effort; incapable of remov- 
ing the conflict which exists at all times; and insufficient to pro- 
vide a reasonable measure of justice to all workers. 



CHAPTER XX 

JUDGING THE COMPANY— THE END OF THE 

BEGINNING 

Company Personalities 

Unless you are in very bad financial straits, you 
are foolish to assume that you want to work for any 
company that will accept your services. This thought has 
been indicated elsewhere in one way and another, but it 
is worth while to meet it squarely and discuss it briefly. 

Companies and business organizations are very much 
like individuals ; some of them are good fellows and others 
are not. Some of them you unconsciously dislike as soon 
as you meet them, while others inevitably attract you by 
their pleasing personality. Some make a good appearance, 
but do not wear well upon more intimate acquaintance. 
Others do not make so good a first impression, but reveal 
themselves to friends as "all wool and a yard wide." 

In the short time allotted you while gaining employ- 
ment with a firm, you cannot hope to make anything 
but a rather hasty and superficial judgment of the organ- 
ization and the men for whom you are going to work. 
Yet you should try to make the best judgment possible 
on the basis of the facts available, since you are always 
wasting your time if working on the wrong job. 

There are several things that you can observe on 
short notice. Among the most important may be men- 
tioned the following: 

I. The men for whom you are going to work; their 
personality, their ideals, their apparent abilities. 
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It is not often worth while working under a man 
whom you cannot respect. 

2. The reputation of the man who is at the head of 

the firm or of the man or men for whom you will 
work directly. If you have any friends in the 
same line of business, they may be valuable 
sources of information along this line. If the 
man is very prominent, he may appear in "Who's 
Who." Or a friendly conference with the editor 
of one of the trade papers in the particular field 
may cast some new light on the firm or men. 

3. The appearance of the company, its offices, its 

factory, its officers, its employees. You can 
judge about as much from the appearance of a 
company as from that of an individual; just 
about as much, not any more. 

4. Financial status. "Dun's" and "Bradstreet's" to- 

gether with "Moody's Manuals" will give you 
complete information in this regard. The failure 
of a firm to appear in these books, however, 
does not necessarily indicate that it is tmsound 
or unstable financially. 

Job First — ^Judgment After 

It should be understood, of course, that you will not 
let this matter of judgment interfere with your work of 
getting a job with any particular concern. Form your 
judgment as you go along, but never become indifferent 
to obtaining the position because your first impressions 
are unfavorable. Get the job. 

Then when you get away by yourself, think it over. 
If you decide it is not the place for you, there will be 
little difficulty in canceling your engagement. It would 
be impossible, however, to get the job, if you failed to 
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do so during your interview and then changed your mind 
the other way later. 

Benefit of the Doubt 

It is a good plan, too, in judging a firm, to assume 
that everything about it is good until something definite 
comes to light that proves the contrary to be true. In 
other words, do not allow this suggestion about attempt- 
ing to judge the firm to make you so critical that nothing 
but a "hand-picked" position with a "hand-picked" firm 
will suit you. 

If the company looks like one in which you will have 
a fair chance to prove your ability and to be rewarded 
for it, you can ask nothing more. Most companies today 
. find it to their own advantage to advance men who prove 
their capacity and ability. The generation of slave- 
drivers, who thought the way to get the most for them- 
selves was to give as little as possible to everyone in 
their employ, is rapidly passing away. Enlightened busi- 
ness judgment has proved the theory to be false. 

All you can ask is a square deal, a fair chance to 
prove your merit. And you will be safe in assuming that 
the company to which you are going will provide you with 
that chance, unless you have some very definite reason 
for believing otherwise. 

Above all things do not accept the judgment of a 
former employee of a company, especially if that judg- 
ment is unfavorable. Take it for what it is worth, but 
be very careful not to exaggerate its worth. The difficulty 
may have been with the employee and not the company. 

Getting "Sold" on the Firm 

Every company and every factory has a distinct indi- 
viduality, just as every person has a distinct personality. 



